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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—>—_ 
N the House of Commons yesterday week, the consideration 
of the Lords’ amendments to the Land Bill gave rise to a 
serious hitch. Mr. Parnell made a vehement attack on the Lords’ 
amendment requiring the Land Commissioners to abate the rents 
in each district in which judicial rents had been settled before1886, 
in proportion to the fall of prices. He maintained that this rule 
would not give nearly enough abatement in some districts, and too 
much in others. That probably is very true; but as this clause 
embodies an essentially rough-and-ready method of alleviating 
a temporary difficulty, and it would be absolutely impossible to 
go into the conditions of each judicial rental settled before 1886 
individually, the instruction to the Commissioners must neces- 
sarily lay down a palliative, and not a complete remedy. And 
it would be simply absurd to leave the Commissioners without 
definite instruction as to the principle on which they are to 
compute the abatements. 











Nevertheless, the debate on this amendment waxed very hot, 
and even Mr. Chamberlain professed himself discontented with the 
instruction proposed by the Government, and wanted to substi- 
tute for it an instruction to the Commissioners to grant such 
abatements under the new clause as would place the tenants in 
any district in the same position as those who had had their 
rents fixed since 1885. But clearly that would never do. It 
would come to this, that a tenant with a very low rent who 
would not have needed any reduction of rent but for the fall of 
prices, would have his rent for the time as much reduced as a 
neighbouring tenant who had had a very high rent, and whose 
rent had been greatly reduced because it was a rack-rent. Mr. 
Dillon thundered, and Mr. Parnell insisted, and Mr. Chamberlain 
mediated, and at last Lord Hartington proposed that this 
amendment and the town-parks amendment, which were both 
bitterly opposed, should be postponed till Thursday last,—to 
which the Government in the end reluctantly agreed. 


When the two reserved Lords’ amendments came on for dis- 
cussion on Thursday, Mr. Balfour moved in both cases to agree 
with them, and carried both,—the one as to town parks by 206 to 
164 (majority, 42), Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Jesse Collings 
voting against the Government; and the one as to the rule for 
the temporary reduction of judicial rents fixed before 1886 in 
Proportion to the fall of prices, by 215 against 161 (majority, 54), 
Mr, Chamberlain and Mr. Jesse Collings again voting against 
the Government. The debate was a very hot one, Mr. Parnell 
openly threatening the Government that the tenants would look 


‘for their redress to “ methods outside the Constitution,” and Mr. 


Balfour answering with great spirit. Indeed, his speech proved 
to demonstration that in the case of the smaller tenants, the re- 
duction of judicial rent in proportion to the reduction in the price 
of produce would mean a very great boon indeed, since all the 
Produce which they use for their own support,—a’ very con- 





siderable proportion of the whole,—would be as effectual, of 
course, as ever for their own purposes, though not as valuable 
for sale, so that the reduction of rent in proportion to the fall in 
the price of produce would reduce it in a much greater proportion 
than that of their own loss. 


The firmness of the Government in insisting on the Lords’ 
amendments will, we hope and believe, be followed up by a 
proclamation of the National League in the manner anticipated 
by Colonel Saunderson in his speech at Ramsey on Wednesday. 
That is, they will probably proclaim the League under 
Clause 6, and under Clause 7 suppress, in any district, 
branches of the organisation where the action of the League 
is found to be detrimental to the public peace, freedom 
of contract, and liberty of action. This is the most judi- 
cious way in which the anti-social operations of the League 
could be suppressed without interfering with its political 
action, which, so far as it proceeds by constitutional means, 
it is not desirable to hinder. The Pall Mall Gazette of 
yesterday declares that the Liberal leaders must now force 
on a dissolution at any cost; but the Liberal leaders will 
probably think three times before deciding on a course 
of action that will set the whole country against them. 
What is the excuse for such a stepP It is that in 
a Bill which is confessedly, and on the admission of the 
Parnellites themselves, a great boon to the Irish tenants, the 
Lords have been allowed to introduce two alterations which are 
believed by the Parnellite Party to diminish considerably that 
boon. And of these, the more important only embodies the 
assumption on which nine advocates of the Bill in every 
ten argued the measure while it was in the House 
of Commons. A more ridiculous notion than refusing the 
supplies,—and that is, we suppose, the only way to force a dis- 
solution,—because the House of Lords have made two very mild 
alterations in a Bill conferring vast benefits on the Irish tenant, 
we never heard of. It would ruin all the prospects of the 
Liberal leaders, and we are quite sure that they will not do that. 

On Sunday last, Prince Ferdinand took the oath to the Con- 
stitution at Tirnova. His proclamation, read out to the Great 
Sobranje, ended with the expression, “ Long live free and inde- 
pendent Bulgaria!” These words were taken up by the whole 
assembly, and shouted with the utmost enthusiasm, amid a scene 
of great excitement. It is more than ever evident that the 
Bulgarian people are determined to vindicate their right to 
choose for themselves, since the Powers will not assist them. 
They have waited a year for the mandate of Europe at the 
greatest possible inconvenience to their country, which has been 
left without any definite form of government. In technically 
violating the Treaty of Berlin, they appear to us to have been 
in no sense acting unreasonably. Why should their internal 
affairs be indefinitely exposed fo danger simply because it does 
not suit the Great Powers to put an end to the situation created 
by the action of Russia in causing, if not in actually directing, the 
abdication of Alexander ? 





In the Northwich Division of Cheshire, Mr. Brunner, the 
Gladstonian candidate, was returned on Saturday with a 
majority slightly greater than in 1885, the Unionist reaction of 
1886 having apparently disappeared and left no trace behind. 
Mr. Brunner polled 5,112 votes, against 3,983 given for the 
Liberal Unionist, Lord Henry Grosvenor,—majority, 1,129. In 
1886, the Liberal Unionist, Mr. R. Verdin, obtained a majority 
of 658 over Mr. Brunner. But in 1885, Mr. Brunner had a 
majority of 1,028 over Mr. W. H. Verdin; so that the hand of the 
clock has gone even a little further back than the place at which 
it stood in 1885. The result is very disheartening, especially as 
showing that old party ties are very much more tenacious 
than any convictions, however clear and impressive, which cross 
the exigencies of those ties. But the last and best touchstone cf 
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deep conviction is to stand firm in the face of reverses ; and the 
Unionists may be sure of this,—that if they suffer reverses when 
the question of the Union is not in the Parliamentary fore- 
ground, they will gain more than they have lost so soon as that 
great question, with all its overwhelming difficulties, is once 
more brought full before the country. 


Mr. Gladstone on Tuesday laid the first cylinder of the new 
railway-bridge over the Dee, between Chester and Flint, thus 
connecting Wales with Liverpool, Manchester, and the North of 
England. By this line, the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln- 
shire Railway Company hope to bring North Wales within 
half-an-hour of Liverpool. The width of the river,—in effect, 
an estuary,—where the new bridge will span it, is 480 feet; but 
the large spring-opening in the new bridge will allow vessels of 
140 feet in width to pass through it. The bridge will be opened 
or closed by hydraulic power in forty seconds. The new bridge 
will be 36 feet longer than any other bridge over a navigable 
river in England. Sir Edward Watkin explained the works to 
Mr. Gladstone on behalf of the Company; and after the cere- 
mony of dropping the cylinder into the place prepared for its 
reception had been performed, Mr. Gladstone made a few 
remarks on the mutual benefits which North Wales would con- 
fer on England, and England on North Wales, by the new short 
cut. Mr. Gladstone afterwards calculated that this bridge will 
shorten the distance between North Wales and Lancashire by 
twenty miles. aaa, 

In the speech subsequently made at the luncheon which took 
place in a tent close to the new bridge, Mr. Gladstone dilated 
on the markets for the coal of North Wales which this new line 
would probably open up, and on the new markets for the slate 
and granite of Carnarvonshire which it would certainly open 
up, and dwelt with playful emphasis on the new stimulus 
which the facilities of the line now in progress would apply 
to the great competing Railway Companies, the North- 
Western and the Great Western. But the climax of his speech 
was his remark, in proposing the health of Sir Edward Watkin, 
that Sir Edward is one of those men who had been wicked 
enough to desire that a tunnel should be constructed under 
the Channel to France, and that he himself was one of those 
who were wicked enough to agree with him. Public opinion, 
said Mr. Gladstone, would soon dispose of most of “ that luxury 
of terror,” “that indulgence in the production of passion,” 
which has of late years been found so powerful to retard the 
extension of great benefits to mankind. Mr. Gladstone re- 
garded this tendency to panic as certain to pass away, if we would 
but have patience with it. He may be right. Perhaps it may 
pass away, and perhaps even something of prudence and caution 
may pass away with it of which we shall one day feel the loss. 
We can conceive it possible that England might, under the 
magic fascination of engineering science, so connect herself with 
the Continent as to lose all the special advantages of insularity, 
—nay, might come to ridicule the mere suspicion that any danger 
could arise from that sacrifice of insularity. But you no more 
guard yourself against peril by ceasing to be aware of it, than 
you guard yourself against a malarious poison by ceasing to take 
quinine. If England sacrificed her insularity, how long would it 
be before she would also find that she had sacrificed her liberty 
and the most distinctive of her national characteristics P 


M. Rouvier, the French Premier, is showing more ability and 
character than were attributed to him at the time he formed his 
Government. In a speech made on Thursday at a dinner given 
by the toymakers and jewellers, he dwelt with pride on his 
parentage,—he is the son of a grocer,—and on the parentage of 
his colleague, M. Spuller, who is the son of an artisan. He then 
went on to insist that France desires a Liberal Government, not 
a Government that persecutes every one who is suspected of not 
holding Republican principles, and that none the less France de- 
sires to have Republican principles stoutly affirmed. His Govern- 
ment, he said, intended to resign if ever it should be retained in 
power by the votes of the Monarchical Party. He had hitherto 
had a majority of the Republicans on his side, and he should not 
hold office if a majority of the Republicans voted against him. 
But still he was for a large and tolerant policy. He should 
much prefer abolishing the octroi to disestablishing the Church, 
as the former measure would do a great deal more for the good 
of the people than the latter. His Government had dismissed 
the Mayors who went over with an address to a Pretender; but 
they aim, nevertheless, at getting back the votes of all those 
Republicans who were alienated by a policy of persecution. It 





a 
would be difficult to imagine a speech conceived in g more 
prudent and sagacious mood than M. Rouvier’s, 


Mr. Justice Field’s sentence of eight years’ penal servitude 
on Miriam Jones, who had been found guilty by a Swansea 
jury of putting her child into a disused mine with the inten. 
tion of killing it, has been made the occasion of a monstrous 
attack upon him in the London Press. No doubt the jury 
recommended the girl to mercy, but they distinctly found her 
guilty of the intent to kill, of which, if they did not think hey 
guilty, they would, of course, have acquitted her. The intent to 
killis a very serious matter, and we do not think that the Judge, 
if he agreed with the verdict, could properly have inflicted any 
light punishment. It may be true that her seducer was, in g 
moral sense, more guilty than his victim ; but that is altogether 
irrelevant, as her seducer made no attempt to kill, and the girl, we 
presume, did. She could, of course, have compelled her seducer 
to support the child, and was not, therefore, driven to attempt its 
destruction by any despair of that kind. It is asserted now 
that she did not intend to kill the child, but expected that it 
would be rescued by humane passers-by, as it actually wae, 
However, the jury found her guilty of the attempt to kill; and 
that part of the question, therefore, could not be reopened. If 
the intent to kill was established to the satisfaction of the jury, 
—and there was no evidence of alienation of mind,—it is a very 
mischievous thing to try to reduce the popular estimate of 
guilt of this kind by violent attacks on the exercise of a dig. 
cretion which the law leaves, and intends to leave, with the 
Judge. Before long we shall have our Judges consulting privately 
the editors of the more noisy journals as to the kind of sen- 
tence which they would recommend, before they pass it; and 
when the discretion of journalists who have not watched a 
case begins to prevail over the discretion of Judges who have, 
it will be time for all reasonable persons to emigrate to some. 
better-governed realm. Is this excessive tenderness for mothers 
who attempt to kill their children, consistent with even ordinary 
humanity for the children who are in danger of being killed ? 





On Thursday evening, Mr. W. H. Smith announced in the 
House of Commons that the Government, while recognising 
the importance of the measure, had been compelled to abandon 
the Tithes Bill. We cannot help again expressing our extreme 
regret that this course should have been found necessary. The 
spread of the tithe agitation in Wales renders legislation on the 
subject of the very greatest moment. No doubt the Bill will 
be passed next Session; but before that time the Government 
will have been forced to deal at a disadvantage with a very 
delicate and difficult problem, that would have been completely 
set at rest by the passing of the Bill. Much as we approve of 
the Allotments Bill, it would have been better to have sacrificed 
that measure rather than the Tithes Bill. 


During the past week, Parliament has occupied a considerable 
amount of time in passing the Coal-Mines Regulation Bill 
through Committee,—a measure, in the main, directed towards 
the safety of the miners. The discussion on Mr. Williamson’s 
proposal to add a clause to the Bill under which the working 
day for miners should be limited to eight hours, brought out in a 
very significant manner the difference between bond-fide working- 
men representatives, and the sentimental and fanatical 
doctrinaires who undertake to further the cause of “ labour.” 
The working-men Members—though, of course, in favour of 
short hours—were unanimous in their disapproval of Parlia- 
mentary interference. Mr. Burt, with his usual moderation, 
pointed out that the effect of the clause, which was only asked 
for by the Scotch miners, could easily be obtained by voluntary 
action. Mr. Broadhurst opposed a clause “ which proposed to 
do for grown men what they could do for themselves ;” Mr. 
Fenwick spoke in favour of producing the result by organisation 
and self-dependence; and Mr. Bradlaugh expressed his usual 
dislike of Socialistic legislation, and contended that “the miners 
ought to be taught to rely upon themselves, and not upon the 
Legislature.” Mr, A. O’Connor, Mr. Graham, and Mr. Cony- 
beare took upon themselves, in the interest of the workmen, to 
dispute these views. The incident shows how much the presence 
of real working men in the House of Commons is to be valued. 
Had they not been there, the country might have imagined that 
Mr. Graham and Mr. Conybeare really represented the opinions 
of the labouring classes. 


Among the various efforts which have been made to discredit 
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the Government, none has been more determined than the dead 
set made at the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s very . innocent ” 
little Inland Revenue Bill. The object. of this Bill has been 
represented as if it were one of mere centralisation. Now, 
centralisation is a very bad thing when it removes to the centre 
fanctions which can only be performed effectually in the locality 
whose life is affected by any operation (financial or otherwise). 
But the only object of the Inland Revenue Bill was not one of 
centralisation. The Local Commissioners and the Special Com- 
missioners of Appeal, who determine the assessment of Income- 
tax under Schedules D and H, were not affected at all by the 
Bill, the only object of which was, as the local “assessors” 
retire, to fill up their places by the Surveyors of Taxes who can 
do the work,—in great part clerical,—which these local assessors 
do, at much less cost and with more unity of method. The 
reform is one which is greatly desired by those who know the 
operation of the present system best, and which is opposed and 
deprecated chiefly by those who would lose local “ patronage” 
by having no longer local subordinates to appoint. Mr. Goschen 
received a deputation on the subject on Wednesday, and in his 
very courteous and lucid reply to the deputation, exposed the 
gross misrepresentations which had been put forward very 
effectually, though in the serenest manner. However, at this 
period of the Session, amongst the “ innocents,” this innocentest 
of the innocents is not destined to be spared the sacrificial knife. 


On Wednesday, Lady Burdett-Coutts opened at Baltimore, 
in West Cork, an industrial fishing-school, which is to be 
accessible to all Irish boys, who will learn there the most 
approved modes of fishing, as well as carpentering, coopering, 
poat-building, net, rope, and line-making, sail-making, and 
fish-curing. This industrial school promises great results, 
because it is a mere development of an enterprise which has now 
for the last eight years been going on with ever-increasing success 
in Baltimore. In 1879, Lady Burdett-Coutts proposed to advance 
£250 or £300 towards a boat for every trustworthy Baltimore 
applicant, the builders agreeing to accept that sum as a first- 
payment towards the cost of a boat which would, when paid for 
in full, come to £650, and agreeing to take the balance in yearly 
instalments from the profits of the fishing. The number of 
hoats now owned by the fishermen of Baltimore is forty-four, in 
various instances more than one family sharing in the same 
boat. Not only have the fishermen been very steady in repaying 
the Baroness and the boat-builders, but the industry has made 
steady progress, and with it a number of subordinate industries, 
so that Baltimore is described as having been transformed by it 
from one of the most miserable of Irish villages into a prosper- 
ous and thriving neighbourhood. This is, at all events, the 
right way to extricate Ireland from her misery, because it goes 
to the root of the matter, the economical origin of her misery, 
and removes it, not by shielding indolence, but by stimulating 
labour and enterprise. _ 


It is stated in a telegram from Simla that no fewer than 
70,000 persons died from cholera in the North-West Provinces 
during June and July, being 1 per cent. of the population. For 
a two months’ mortality that is large, though not so large as the 
mortality from cholera in its most disastrous earlier outbreaks 
has in special localities been known to reach. In the Mediter- 
ranean, too, cholera appears to be at present on the increase. 


The inquiry into the causes of the burning down of a portion 
of Mr. Whiteley’s premises has not as yet resulted in the pro- 
duction of any evidence to show how the fire arose. Colonel 
Majendie, the Chief Inspector under the Explosives Act, has 
been examined at the Coroner’s inquest, and gives it as his 
Opinion that the falling of the buildings was not produced by 
explosives. The débris and brickwork, in his opinion, bear no 
signs of an explosion. “If an explosion had occurred, it would 
not necessarily have caused the fire, and it is certain that there 
was a fire of more or less formidable proportions before what 
was assumed to be the explosion—that is, the fall of buildings— 
occurred.” The inquest has been again adjourned, pending 
inquiries by the police into information tendered as to the origin 
of the fire, in response to Mr. Whiteley’s offer of a reward of 
£2,000. It seems clear beyond a doubt that the fire was the 
work of some incendiary who had access to the building; but 
we fear that the possibility of his discovery is somewhat remote. 


A pamphlet has lately been published in Paris by the Abbé 
Larrien, formerly a missionary in China, in which he seeks to 
demonstrate that the Great Wall of China does not exist, and 








— 


never has existed. According to the Abbé, the popular notion 
of a wall wholly constructed of cut stone, 30 cubits high by 
12 cubits broad, running straight on—down valleys and up 
mountains—regardless of obstacles, like a Roman road, is a 
mere delusion, founded, perhaps, on the fact that a Chinese 
Emperor once constructed a chain of square towers of earth, 
something in the nature of our Martello towers, and that 
these still exist, scattered at considerable distances from 
each other, along the line of the alleged Great Wall. Our 
readers will be relieved to learn that this bold attempt 
to relegate the Great Wall to the position of “ Prester 
John” or “The Three Impostors” has been firmly met and 
overthrown. In a letter to the Standard, Mr. William Simp- 
son, anartist, explains that he has actually seen and sketched 
part of the Great Wall, and that it is, in fact, all our fancy 
painted it,—i.e., “about 20 feet high and 15 feet wide on the 
top, with square towers every two or three hundred yards.” 
A drawing from Mr. Simpson’s sketch, to be found in the Illus- 
trated London News of February 1st, 1873, shows the Great 
Wall and its towers crossing a range of hills, and running up 
and down their sides in the most satisfactory manner possible. 


Lord Rosebery was entertaining, as usual, at Manchester on 
Wednesday. He went to Manchester to see the Exhibition, and 
he made two speeches there,—one in aid of the Melbourne 
Exhibition, to which he exhorted our manufacturers to send 
specimens of their best work, remarking that this is especially 
important at a time when foreign countries protect themselves 
against our goods almost as carefully as they do against the 
Hessian fly or the Colorado beetle; and one at the Reform Club, 
in which he performed the operation which the author of “ Alice 
in Wonderland” calls “chortling in his joy,” over Liberal 
Unionist reverses. He triumphed in the principle which, 
he said, united the Gladstonians, and separates them from 
the Hartingtonians, “a principle of so vivifying a char- 
acter, that the party who possessed that principle even 
in a minority, is stronger than many majorities.” That 
principle appears to us to be the principle of favouring disin- 
tegration. Its supporters boast that they will develop union by 
going back to the Heptarchy. If Lord Rosebery is right, a 
period has begun in which a careful undoing of the history of 
centuries is to result in its most triumphant development. 

The recent attempt made by some French aeronauts to reach 
a great height above the earth, has not been productive of any 
particular scientific results. The balloon in which the ascent 
was made reached an altitude of over 20,000 feet without the 
occupants of the car experiencing any ill-effects, except a 
tendency to faintness on the part of one of them. When about 
twelve years ago a similar attempt was made, and the height 
of 25,000 feet was reached, it was with fatal results to three out 
of the four aeronauts. The success of the present experiment 
is explained by the allegation that the difficulties due to the 
rarefaction of the atmosphere only begin at an altitude of 
23,000 or 24,000 feet. This view seems supported by the fact 
that in the Himalayas and the Andes, heights of about 20,000 
feet have been on several occasions reached without any incon- 
venience. In such cases, however, the ascent has always been 
gradual. The ill-effects experienced in balloons are possibly due 
to the suddenness of the change. 


The question of the reprieve of the prisoner Lipski, a Polish 
Jew, condemned to death at the Old Bailey for the murder of 
Miriam Angel, a young married woman, found dead in her 
room at 16 Batty Street, Whitechapel, has been attracting 
considerable public attention. Lipski was to have been hanged 
on Monday; but at the earnest desire of his solicitor, Mr. 
Matthews—though himself confident in the justice of the sen- 
tence—consented to a week’s reprieve, in order that fresh 
evidence might be adduced in the prisoner’s favour. Our 
readers will remember that the face of the murdered woman 
was bruised as if by a fist, and that her mouth, windpipe, and 
gullet were burned with nitric acid. Under the bed, Israel 
Lipski, the condemned man, was found lying insensible, with 
the inside of his mouth burned with the same acid, and the 
skin of both his elbows rubbed off. Lipski’s coat, saturated 
with acid, was also found under the bed. The door was appa- 
rently fastened on the inside. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 1014 to 101§. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE LIBERAL UNIONISTS. 


Y their firmness on Thursday night, the Government have 
greatly improved their position, and have raised the 
confidence of their supporters that they will act with the 
strength and fortitude which the critical situation of affairs 
undoubtedly requires. It is only fair to admit that their 
apparent vacillation has been due in no slight degree to the 
vacillation of some of our own friends, the Liberal Unionists. 
It is not often that we have any fault to find with Lord 
Hartington ; indeed, there is no statesman of the day in whose 
action we feel so profound a confidence. But we hold that he 
erred on Friday week in using his influence to get the debate 
on the Lords’ amendments to the Irish Land Bill adjourned 
till Thursday, and though we candidly admit that with men 
of such weight as Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. T. W. Russell 
against him, the situation was a delicate one, we feel quite sure 
that the apparent weakness which was forced upon the Govern- 
ment by Lord Hartington’s counsel was far more injurious than 
any beneficial consequence that could have resulted from it 
would have compensated. The great danger of the present 
moment is the danger of losing a Government, in the true sense 
of the term “ government,” altogether. What with the skilful 
organisation of public opinion in a form to shake every one’s 
confidence in the discretion of Governments, we are in the 
greatest peril in the world of being left to that most 
hopeless of all forms of imbecility, “ government by 
journalism.” Journalism can no doubt do a vast deal 
in the direction of paralysing government, but it cannot 
provide a substitute. And we are rapidly approaching 
a condition in which all our administrative officers, from the 
Prime Minister to the Judge on the Bench, and from the 
Judge on the Bench to the policeman in the streets, will be too 
much afraid of the comments made upon his action to use his 
best discretion, and show a certain firmness in acting on that 
discretion. We can hardly imagine any condition of things 
worse than that. After all, human life must be full of error, 
even among persons of clear judgment who act firmly on that 
judgment. But if there is to be a Reign of Terror for every 
one who exercises a fair discretion,—which the law intended 
to give him,—to the best of his ability whenever our most 
bumptious journalists disapprove its exercise, we shall soon have 
a paralysis of public men to which the evils of the largest con- 
ceivable number of errors that could be involved in the fair 
exercise of a fallible discretion, would be sheer child’s-play. Now, 
nothing contributes more to this sort of vacillation in the Govern- 
ment than its dependence on a small party like that of the Liberal 
Unionists, who, again, are more than nervous, in the highest 
degree jealous, of their reputation for popular policy. If they 
intervene too often and too urgently to alter the course of the 
Government, even though their intervention should always 
be wise in detail, it would involve more mischief in diminishing 
the sense of responsibility and shaking the self-confidence of 
the Government, than could easily be compensated by the 
improvements in legislative or administrative detail which they 
might bring about. The Liberal Unionists have forgotten 
this of late. They have run great risk of weakening the Govern- 
ment by their impromptu counsel and pressure, much more than 
they could mend it by the character of the changes they may 
effect. 

More especially is this the case in relation to the advice 
tendered by Mr. T. W. Russell and others in relation 
to the Lords’ amendments; for we believe it, on the 
whole, to have been bad advice. The Land Bill now before 
Parliament is confessedly a mere stop-gap, to alleviate rather 
than to remedy the hardships inflicted by a great fall of agri- 
cultural prices. Most of the criticisms which have been passed 
on the Lords’ amendments have ignored this. The arguments 
by which the instruction to the Land Commissioners now 
embodied in the Bill has been condemned, are mostly argu- 
ments which implied that the Commissioners, if left to exercise 
a fuller discretion, would have been able to go into the rights 
and wrongs of every tenancy in detail, and revise the 
rent as it was intended that they should do under the 
original Land Act of 1881. That was absolutely out 
of the question. All that was possible, all that was 
intended in the new Land Bill, was to reduce an admitted 
grievance for a time, till 4 complete policy of purchase could 
be agreed upon. And by far the greater number of those who 
took part in the debates of the House of Commons unquestion- 
ably understood that what was to be done was to compel 








a reduction of judicial rents fixed before 1886, in proportion 
to the fall of the price of produce in each district,—not, of 
course, with any view of extinguishing the hardships of the 
tenants, but with the view of sensibly attenuating them. It 
was not till the question was raised as to the extent of the 
Land Commissioners’ discretion, that any one imagined that 
the Land Commissioners were to be empowered to reduce rent. 
in a very much greater proportion than that of the fall of prices, 
But the moment it was suggested that the Commissioners 
might, under the vague wording adopted in the Commons, 
have had the power so to reduce it, the Parnellites, of course,. 
seized eagerly on the suggestion, and are now threaten- 
ing us with a new outbreak of outrages in Ireland as the 
consequence of the definite instruction which has been, 
embodied in the Bill. At least, if Mr. Parnell’s deliberate. 
remark that he would rather see the Bill rejected, and those 
who suffer by its rejection looking “to methods outside 
the Constitution” for redress, does not mean a threat of 
outrages, we cannot conceive what it does maan. Mr. Parnell 
has seldom made a more serious mistake than in uttering this. 
threat, for it is a mistake which enormously strengthens the 
hands of the Government, and will let the country into the secret 
which Mr. Parnell has for some months back been so diligently 
trying to keep,—that he looks to terrorism as the last resort, 
and that the last resort is not far off. To threaten terror on 
occasion of a Bill which, even by his own admission, confers 
an immense boon on the Irish leaseholders, and promises the 
Irish tenants whose judicial rents were fixed before 1886 a 
reduction of from 15 to 20 per cent. in their rents, is an 
example of more naked impudence than any which we can 
remember even in the records of the Parnellite Party. It 
ought to open the eyes of the Liberal Unionists to the great 
dangers which they are causing by attempting to force the 
Government into a see-saw policy whenever their own judgment. 
happens to differ from that of the Administration. 

No doubt the Liberal Unionists are very jealous of their 
reputation as Liberals, and are most anxious to let it be seem 
that their policy is as popular as ever,—even more popular than 
ever, we think we might say; for some of their recent sug- 
gestions really mean that in many parts of Ireland, rent to whick 
a Parliamentary title was given in 1881, should be altogether 
suspended for the next year or two, and in other parts of Ire- 
land, should be reduced by 60 or 80 per cent. But they should 
remember that if they really wish to maintain the Union, they 
cannot do so except by acting cordially with the Conservatives, 
and that it is the wildest conceivable illusion that they can 
persuade the Conservatives to agree, as a mere incidental and tem- 
porary measure, to something like the extinction of judicial rent 
in many parts of Ireland without compensation. The Parnellites. 
are fully aware of the value of the maxim, Divide et impera. 
They have been devoting their whole energies latterly to 
driving in a wedge between the Liberal Unionists and the Con- 
servatives, and by the weakness of one or two Liberal Unionists, 
they have partially succeeded. The events of Thursday night 
show, however, that Lord Hartington and his most important 
followers stand firm, and we trust that these events will teach 
them to stand by the Government when they proclaim, as we 
hope and believe they mean to do, the National League, and to 
accept the challenge which Mr. Parnell so imprudently threw 
down, to try conclusions with the National League on a new 
policy of outrage. It is only by standing well together that 
we can have a Government worthy of the name, even in 
England. And without a Government worthy of the name in 
England, we can hardly expect to win a battle in Ireland 
which will try the courage of the steadiest, and take all the 
might of moderation, and all the constancy in enforcing law, of 
which even the highest forms of English character have 
shown themselves capable, 





THE REVERSE IN CHESHIRE. 

7F\HE reverse in Cheshire shows, like most of the 

by-elections which have recently taken place, that it 
is impossible to keep the minds of our British con- 
stituencies fixed on a matter which seems to them so com- 
paratively secondary as the relation between this Kingdom 
and Ireland, at the cost of sacrificing party ties which have 
grown to be little less than a religion,—nay, in not a few 
cases, the most serious religion which the voters recognise. 
Now and then in a General Election, when every constituency 
is aware that the policy of the immediate future depends on the 
vote to be given, enough persons will be found to place their 
country above party to turn the scales against the policy of the 
favourite leader of the hour. But even this is difficult to effect. 
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And in by-elections it is often impossible. In Northwich, as 
at Glasgow, it is obvious that party ties were too strong to 
admit of such a sacrifice as this. Whatever might be the result 
of another General Election turning on the same issue as the 
Election of 1886,—and it would be insincere to affect anything 
like confident assurance that it would be the same as in 1886, 
—it is certain that the bent bow too often springs back when 
the comparative freedom of a by-election permits the electors 
to vote on the old lines, without, as they think, endangering 
any reversal of the judgment which was then given. Nothing 
seems better established than that if, at a General Election, 
an Englishman votes as an Englishman and not as a party 
man, at a by-election he is very apt to vote as he pleases, 
and that it pleases him much better to vote with the 
party with which he has always been accustomed to 
act, than to vote against it. Nor can we pretend to 
feel at all sure that the tendencies which the by- 
elections show to be so deeply ingrained in the English 
electorates, will be overcome under the political pressure of a 
General Election. We were never amongst those who held that 
the General Election of 1886 was decisive of the question at 
jssue. And since then we have seen too many cases in which 
the process which must have gone on in Sir George Trevelyan’s 
mind, has gone on also in the minds of average electors, to be 
at all confident that the victory of 1886 can, under the same 
conditions, be repeated and improved. What happens is a 
gradual whittling-down of conviction which we should never 
have supposed it possible that a highly educated and disciplined 
mind like Sir George Trevelyan’s could go through. But as 
such a mind as his has gone through such a change, or 
something equivalent to it, we have great reason to fear 
that a considerable number of less educated and disciplined 
minds have gone through the same with even fewer 
searchings of heart. First there is a deep sense of 
alarm and dismay at the great revolution which Mr. 
Gladstone has proposed, and a sense of indignation at 
being suddenly asked to swing round to a position so little 
anticipated. The politician is angry, is offended, is determined 
to show his independence. He stands aloof from the Liberal 
Party. He upbraids its leaders. He refuses to vote for their 
candidates. But he cannot persuade himself to go so far as 
to vote against them with his ancient foes. Then he becomes 
uneasy in his insulation. He reconsiders his position. He 
hears that Mr. Gladstone has made concessions. He looks at 
these concessions with an eager desire to find a good deal in 
them. He does not find much in them, but he makes the most 
of what there is. Then he looks at the action of Mr. Gladstone’s 
opponents with a keen desire to find that, whatever else he 
does, he cannot support them. He easily finds something in 
what they do that greatly jars upon him, and he declares 
openly perhaps, that, whatever happens, he can never 
urite himself with enemies on whose policy he sees “the 
trail of the serpent” so plainly traced. Then he bethinks 
himself that a man who supports neither party in a great 
struggle is not doing his duty, but is setting the very 
example which he has so often condemned in the fastidious 
culture of other great States, the example of leaving the less 
fastidious politicians to fight out the battle between themselves. 
And so he catches at excuses,—very small excuses will often 
do,—to gulp down his wrath, and come back to the party with 
which he has been accustomed to act, all the more willingly 
of course that they are eager to open their arms to a 
returning prodigal whose desertion had cost them dear. 
That, or something like that, has evidently been Sir 
George Trevelyan’s experience in these latter years. It 
is not an experience for which we can feel any great respect 
in one holding such a position as his. But it is an ex- 
perience which we can very easily understand in the ordinary 
elector, and to which we do not find it easy to attach 
any great reproach. And we feel very little doubt that this 
represents very fairly the path through which Liberal opinion 
has passed in the last year and a half in the mind of many a 
Liberal elector who was first estranged and offended, then 
paralysed, and has latterly come back to his old party with a 
sense of relief that has extremely little to do with Irish policy, 
though he has sought and found certain excuses in the Irish 
policy of his leader for his apparent inconsistency. This ex- 
perience has been the experience of thousands who thought 
that they were Englishmen first and Liberals afterwards, but 
who found on trial, though they have probably not confessed 
it to themselves, that they were really Liberals first and 
Englishmen afterwards. 

This being, as we believe, the true state of the case, 








what have Liberal Unionists to hope when they see this 
ebb of feeling undermining the political ground on which 
they stood? We hold that for the moment the prospect is 
gloomy, that they must be prepared to endure a good many dis- 
appointments of the same kind before they can look for a new 
flow of the tide which bore them to victory in 1886, but that 
this is a case in which they will certainly have plenty of time, 
and in which time well used will be all in their favour. But 
how should the time be used ? 

In the first place, it should be used to alter the whole basis 
and significance of the present Conservative Party, so as to 
remove its unpopular associations and connect it with high 
national aspirations rather than with ancient privileges. The 
real hope for the Unionists is not that the shock which 
alienated a good number of Liberals from Mr. Gladstone’s 
party shall be renewed, but that as younger men enter 
the ranks of voters, men who were never voters before, a 
larger and larger proportion of them may join the National 
Party who are not willing to break up the Kingdom to please 
any popular leader, especially when they see that by doing 
so, far from joining the ranks of an anti-popular party, 
they will be joining the ranks of a party who have no 
less eager a desire for social progress, and a much stronger 
desire for national unity and strength, than their opponents, 
It is quite possible that for many months to come, the reaction 
which we have seen in Hampshire, in Coventry, in Glasgow, 
in Cheshire, will continue, and yet that, as one or two years 
go by, it will be found that while the alienated Liberals drift 
back into their party, the National Party will gain more 
recruits from amongst the younger voters than the party which 
contemplates a revolutionary federalism and a reconstruction 
of the Empire on a totally new and very much weaker basis. 
Our readers may, however, ask how there can be time for such 
a gradual process as this to tell before the great issue is decided. 
We reply that, whatever else is doubtful, it is certain that the 
mighty revolution into which Mr, Gladstone has gradually been 
drawn, a revolution involving a complete break with our history, 
anda new departure on a basis at least as different from anything 
in our past experience as is the history of Switzerland from the 
history of England, cannot be effected ina hurry. Almost the 
only wise thing which Lord Randolph Churchill ever said, was 
that even if Mr. Gladstone came in to-morrow with a great 
majority at his back, he would find it simply impossible 
to carry through Parliament a Home-rule Bill, from the 
enormous intrinsic difficulties of the case. If to carry Home- 
rule with the exclusion of Irish Members from the supreme 
Parliament has been impossible, to carry it with the inclusion 
of Irish Members, and the consequent adjustment of the 
different spheres of the Imperial and the local Parliaments, 
the drawing-up of a paper Constitution, the founding of a 
Supreme Court to interpret it, the consideration of the various 
claims for other local Parliaments which would be put 
forward on such an occasion, the new adjustment of taxation, 
and all the innumerable minor provisions of the utmost 
delicacy and difficulty which these institutions would involve, 
would be an impossibility of an altogether higher order. No 
majority would bear the strain which such a task would put 
upon it, And even if the House of Commons could be per- 
suaded to pass such a measure, the Lords would throw it out 
with general approval, on the explicit ground that the country 
could not have understood how great a revolution was being 
prepared for it, till the various details of the measure had been 
considered in all their bearings, And when Parliament came 
to be dissolved, with all these mighty difficulties looming big. 
in the public mind, we believe that the country would turn 
round and reject the measure for which, in ignorance of its 
magnitude, it had supposed itself desirous. Mr. Gladstone 
would never carry such a measure in one, or in two 
Parliaments. The difficulties would come out in stronger 
and stronger light the more they were considered. And at 
every fresh effort to solve the impossible, the National Party 
which declared that what it is thus impossible to carry out 
practically, it is utterly inexpedient to attempt, would grow 
rapidly in power. This is, we maintain, the great hope of 
those, who, refusing to move to and fro as Sir George 
Trevelyan has moved to and fro, take their stand on the 
position that between Separation and Union there is, for 
such a State as England, no statesmanlike middle course. 
This is a position so clear, and founded on reasons 
so broad and strong, that we shall decline to be dis- 
heartened by any reverses, whether at by-elections or even 
at a General Election. What those who oppose this dangerous 
measure have to do, is to strengthen the foundations of a 
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popular and national party which shall resist this change; 
to urge by line upon line, and precept upon precept, the abso- 
lute unfitness of this little Kingdom for the disjointing process 
proposed, and the far less danger of that complete separation 
of which Irishmen say that they will not even hear. We must 
teach our electors that, in the end, it must come to choosing 
between Union as we have it now, and Separation so complete 
that we shall cease to have any responsibility for what the 
Irish Legislature does. When that point is reached, we do not 
think that we shall hear much more of Home-rule. And if 
that point is not reached till after a British Parliament has 
tried its hand on recasting Mr. Gladstone’s policy, it will be 
reached whenever it comes to grapple with that most for- 
midable and hopeless task. The position of the Liberal 
Unionists, if only they will abandon the various unmeaning 
compromises which have been sometimes put forward in their 
name, is, indeed, so strong, that if they do not succeed by con- 
vincing the constituencies that Home-rule ought not to be 
attempted, they will succeed by demonstrating to a triumphant 
Home-rule Administration that it must go to pieces in the 
very hour of triumph. 


PRINCE FERDINAND IN BULGARIA. 


HAT is the explanation of Prince Ferdinand’s sudden 
acceptance of the throne of Bulgaria, after so much 
caution and apparent hesitation ? Has he a secret understanding 
with Russia? That was the first impression, and there was 
much to support it. After some contemptuous and cynical 
criticism on his candidature, the Russian Press for a time 
adopted a less hostile and almost neutral attitude. It is said 
that persons of high rank and influence at the Russian Court, 
discovering that England and Austria looked coldly on Prince 
Ferdinand, persuaded the Czar to make no opposition to his 
election ; and the Prince himself evidently hoped at first to win 
the acquiescence, if not the formal sanction, of the Russian 
Government. It might have suited the policy of Russia to let the 
Prince understand, without committing herself, that her opposi- 
tion to his adventure would not go beyond a diplomatic protest. 
If the other Powers did not intervene, a fundamental portion of 
the Berlin Treaty would be silently abrogated. This fact alone 
would be a great gain to Russia, for it would create a precedent 
that would enable her to emancipate herself from the obligations 
of the Treaty altogether whenever events made it convenient 
for her to do so. Nor would this be the only advantage. So 
long as the door was left open for the return of so capable and 
popular « leader as Prince Alexander, a serious obstacle lay 
athwart the designs of Russia, That door would be closed by 
the advent of Prince Ferdinand in Bulgaria. On the other 
hand, the partisans of Prince Alexander might be utilised 
by Russia in case she found it necessary to intrigue 
against his successor. But Ferdinand, taking warning from 
the fate of his predecessor, might deem it prudent to come 
to an understanding with the Czar, and take his orders 
from St. Petersburg. That there was some hope of this in 
Russian circles is manifest from the significant passage in 
which the Metropolitan Clement weleomed Ferdinand ostenta- 
tiously, on condition of his submission to Russia. In any case, 
therefore, Ferdinand might seem to be a good card to play. 
As a tool of Russia, Prince Ferdinand might save the Czar any 
further trouble, and settle the Bulgarian difficulty in the 
interest of Russian policy. Should he, on the other hand, 
endeavour to keep Russia at a distance, it would apparently be 
easy to get rid of him without a second resort to the device of 
kidnapping. It may well be, therefore, that Ferdinand went 
to Bulgaria with the passive assent of Russia. His enterprise, 
whatever its issue. appeared to favour her policy. 

If these were the calculations of Russia, Prince Ferdinand 
has by a bold stroke rudely upset them. Russia is plainly 
alarmed by the turn which events have taken. Prince 
Ferdinand’s proclamation of a “free and independent 
Bulgaria’’ is doubtless capable of more than one interpre- 
tation, and one of his Ministers has hastened to explain that 
it only means “independence of Russia,” That explanation, 
however reassuring to the Porte, is certain to add fuel to the 
flame of Russian indignation. Nor is the Porte likely to take 
the explanation seriously. The proclamation is evidently meant 
to pave the way for the assertion of complete Bulgarian inde- 
pendence. The phrase which has excited so much curiosity 
and attention is not isolated. The Prince claims “ the throne 
of the Bulgarian Czars” not as a vassal, nor yet as the nominee 
of the Powers or the ward of a treaty, but as a Sovereign, “ by 
the grace of God and the will of the people.” And he signs 
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his name as the first of a dynasty, “ Ferdinand I.” So far, it 
looks as if Prince Ferdinand had more stuff in him than any. 
body gave him credit for. If the well-informed Vienna corre. 
spondent of the Daily Telegraph may be trusted, Prince 
Ferdinand has gone to Bulgaria with the mature and deliberate 
resolve of playing a great game. He means, it seems, to win 
or lose no mere vassal Principality, but a throne for which a 
man of bold genius might carve out a splendid future, “The 
Bulgarian Czars” were great Sovereigns, and the claimant to 
this throne promises Bulgaria a heritage vastly wider than 
the frontiers of the existing Principality. It is a great 
ambition. Is Ferdinand equal to the task of realising it? It 
is too early to offer an opinion. But two things are plain, 
Ferdinand has a reserve of force of which nobody suspected 
him ; and he believes in himself. His audacity seems to haye 
won the hearts and imaginations of the Bulgarians. By a 
single stroke he has enlisted their national pride and 
hopes under his banner; and if he shows himself a brave 
and skilful soldier, he may yet play a great part in 
the politics of Europe. What are the chances of his 
bold venture? Will Russian opposition pass the bounds 
of diplomacy? That is hardly likely, at least for the present, 
So long as peace and order prevail in Bulgaria, Russia can 
scarcely venture to defy the public opinion of Europe by 
invading the Principality. Bulgaria does not stand alone. She 
can only be invaded through Roumania; and Roumania has 
offered Prince Ferdinand a benevolent neutrality. Austria 
would also have to be squared before Russia could safely occupy 
Bulgaria ; and Austria is by no means ready for an advance on 
Salonica. Besides, if she should ever move in that direction, 
she will prefer to do it without so dangerous a neighbour as 
Russia on her flank. What we expect, therefore, is that 
Russia will follow up her protest against the enterprise of 
Prince Ferdinand by openly liberating herself from the obliga- 
tions of the Treaty of Berlin, and claiming her liberty of action 
in the affairs of South-Eastern Europe. The most important 
factor in the situation next to Russia is the Porte. How will 
the Sultan regard the proclamation of Prince Ferdinand? So 
far, it does not seem to have alarmed him. Riza Bey was 
careful to explain, in leaving Bulgaria, that his recall indicated 
no unfriendliness on the part of the Sultan; and the appoint- 
ment of Artin Bey to succeed him, whether he goes to 
Bulgaria or not, is a friendly act. If the Sultan were wise, his 
true policy would obviously be to come to terms with Prince 
Ferdinand; for an independent Bulgaria would be his best 
rampart against Russian aggression. The Porte, it is true, 
like all Mussulman Governments, never relinquishes territory 
except under stress of superior force. But the Sultan can 
hardly regard Bulgaria as Mussulman territory ; and the Porte 
has never offered much opposition to the formal independence 
of liberated territories which were already practically free. 
The Princes of Roumania and Servia proclaimed their 
independence without any violent opposition on the part 
of the Sultan. The probability, therefore, is that the 
Porte will do nothing; and Russia can hardly move while 
the Suzerain Power remains quiescent. Austria will certainly 
not take the lead against Prince Ferdinand ; the menace to 
her interests is too remote to tempt so cautious a Government 
into a policy of perilous adventure. Nor is Servia likely to 
have forgotten the lesson taught her by Bulgaria, and it is 
more than probable that she will come to terms with Prince 
Ferdinand. Greece is sure to resent the claim to the throne 
of the Bulgarian Czars; but her resentment will not disturb 
Prince Ferdinand. 

We believe that a great deal too much has been made of 
the angry article in the North-German Gazette. Prince Ferdi- 
nand’s proclamation was certain to disgust and irritate Prince 
Bismarck. He is a firm believer in the divine right of Kings 
and the validity of conquests by the sword. But to claim a 
throne “ by the will of the people” must have seemed to him 
an atrocious political heresy. Besides, Bismarck’s chief aim 
for some time past has been to prevent a great war. He knows 
thata great war would be fatal to the Emperor, and the death 
of the Emperor might possibly put an end to the predomi- 
nance of the Chancellor. Personally, perhaps, Bismarck would 
not object to retirement from public life. But he knows that 
German unity is by no means free from danger, and his ardent 
wish, therefore, is to avert anything that would shorten the 
Emperor’s life. The reproach against Bulgaria, however, as 4 
disturber of the peace of Europe, is grossly unjust. The 
people of Bulgaria have been in vain imploring the Great 
Powers for three years to settle the Bulgarian Question; and 
having during that interval maintained peace and order in 
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the Principality, they have now surely a right to act for 
themselves. If their new Prince is a man capable of rising to 
the height of his opportunity, and of inspiring and holding 
the loyalty of his subjects, his acceptance of the throne of 
Bulgaria may yet prove to be an epoch in European history. 





MR. GLADSTONE ON THE CHANNEL TUNNEL. 


T is rather a superfluity of malice in the Times to suggest 
that Mr. Gladstone’s statement, in his Welsh speech of 
Tuesday, that he approved Sir Edward Watkin’s scheme for 
tunnelling the Channel, was made in order to purchase for his 
Irish policy the support of the South-Eastern Railway. What- 
ever that support may be worth, it will certainly be worth less 
than the political influence which Mr. Gladstone may probably 
alienate by his support of a scheme for diminishing the safety 
of England from invasion. We should attribute his quite 
needless and supererogatory remark at the laying of the 
first cylinder of the Dee Bridge, to sincere sympathy 
with Sir Edward Watkin’s enterprise on the one hand, and, 
on the other hand, to a certain impulsive indifference to the 
political consequences of what he says which has brought Mr. 
Gladstone into many a scrape, though it has also disposed those 
who know him well, to expect from him so deep a dislike to 
a prudential reticence, that they take comparatively little 
account of his political obiter dicta, and do not resent what 
they might resent from a more carefully calculating states- 
man. But though we think the suggestion of the Times both 
unfair and unfortunate, we cannot help asking Mr. Gladstone 
to reconsider the opinion which he has formed in favour of 
the Channel Tunnel, since it appears to us to be entirely out 
of keeping with his well-known desire not to spend more on 
the Army and Navy Estimates than it is essential for the well- 
being of our Kingdom to spend. We need not say that we 
do not pretend to write from the point of view of a military 
expert. We are aware that from that point of view opinion is 
divided,—that while a very great number of our military autho- 
rities earnestly deprecate the Channel Tunnel, some at least of 
considerable authority, notably Sir Andrew Clarke, take the 
opposite view. But is it not perfectly clear that while the opinion 
of military authorities is divided, as divided it is,—indeed, so 
far as we know, divided in very unequal proportions, much 
the greater number of our military authorities regarding the 
proposal as dangerous,—the only proper course for the 
House of Commons, and for civilians generally, to take, 
is to be guided by the opinions of those who regard 
such a tunnel as a danger? and, therefore, either to veto the 
Channel Tunnel altogether,—which involves no new expendi- 
ture, but only the sacrifice of a calculated commercial gain,— 
or, if the Tunnel is to be made, to follow the counsels of the 
most cautious of those who think that special measures should 
be taken to neutralise the danger which it would produce? 
If Mr. Gladstone assures us that the military alarmists are 
trading on what he terms “the luxury of terror,”—in which 
the British public is, as he tells us, eager to indulge, 
—surely it is the simplest thing in the world to refuse 
to stimulate that luxury of terror by giving it a new 
and most conspicuous excuse for fresh violence. Besides, 
how are we to tell whether the military cautions which we 
receive are due to a certain sympathy with that luxury of 
terror, or to a sincere impatience of the proposal to remove a 
very real safeguard? There are not a few who assure us that 
if we dismissed cur standing Army and paid off all our ships- 
of-war, we should nevertheless be perfectly safe; that so long 
as we do not meddle in other people’s concerns, no Englishman 
need sleep less comfortably for knowing that a hostile force 
might land upon our shores without meeting the slightest 
Opposition, And those who hold this opinion will probably 
assert that it is only the disposition of Britons to revel in a 
“luxury of terror” that prevents them from saving the whole 
of our Army and Navy Estimates at one blow. Now, what 
would Mr. Gladstone say to such an opinion as this? He 
would, of course, regard it as insane. He would tell us 
that the world is not yet so honest or so peaceful that 
we can afford to regard the danger of invasion, in case we 
strip off all our defences, as a chimerical danger. Very well ; 
but what is the Channel, so long as it remains untunnelled, 
except one of the most useful and effective of the military 
and naval advantages which we possess,—a natural defence 
which enables us to feel safe with less than half the army 
which would otherwise be essential for our protection? If 
our military men are such fools as to imagine, without 
any justification for so imagining, that a Ohannel Tunnel 








would diminish our security and greatly increase the number 
of troops necessary for our protection, how can we trust them 
for any purpose whatever? Civilians must either defer to 
military opinion in these matters, or refuse to defer to it. If 
we defer to it, then it is perfectly clear that we must not make 
the Channel Tunnel without giving orders for works which 
would vastly increase the expense of both Army and Navy,— 
which is just what economical statesmen deprecate. If we do 
not defer to it, then on what principle are we to neglect it 
which would not justify, and equally justify, our neglecting 
all the other precautions against invasion which military 
counsels have provided for us? If Mr. Gladstone should reply 
that common-sense will assign the proper limit to military 
pedantry, and that it is perfectly easy for the people to con- 
vince themselves that a hole in the ground may be adequately 
watched so as to prevent soldiers from issuing from it, we 
should reply that military science largely consists in devising 
the right and adequate means of avoiding surprises springing 
from gaps which it is undesirable or impossible to fill up, and 
that just the very point on which the military science of an 
invader would concentrate itself, would be the best means of 
surprising and holding this particular gap, if ever we suffered 
it to be made, Surely it cannot be reasonably maintained 
that skilled'advice should not be taken for protecting ourselves, 
while skilled advice should certainly be taken for attacking 
others? Yet, if we defer to good military advice, we should 
involve ourselves in a very lavish expenditure which would be 
absolutely avoided by not making this tunnel at all. 

Probably what Mr. Gladstone really thinks, though he has 
not confessed it, is that it is cowardice to stop a work which, 
in the vague language of the day, civilisation and commerce 
demand. But civilisation and commerce might, in precisely 
the same sense, be said to demand the sacrifice of those costly 
armaments of ours, which undoubtedly run away with a very 
large portion of the savings of the people of the United Kingdom, 
and absorb those savings in preparations for the destruction of 
our fellow-creatures, Civilisation and commerce are not every- 
thing in this world. Indeed, civilisation in the true sense, that 
sense in which it expresses all that makes a good citizen, 
implies the safeguarding of the State from hostile attack, at 
least as much as it implies scientific culture. We cannot 
become true citizens, as all history shows, without being 
shielded from constant danger, without being to some extent 
even protected against ruinous taxation ; and it is because our 
insularity saves us from the one that we are also protected 
from the other, and so insured the kind of tranquillity which 
is most favourable to both moral and intellectual progress. 
The last thing that we can understand in genuine economists 
is the wish to take away any security by which we are saved 
from those conscript armies, and that immense loss of our 
citizens’ time and money in learning the drill of war, to which 
the nations of the Continent are condemned just because they 
have no natural moat round their Kingdoms such as Providence 
has given to England. If we avail ourselves of that security 
so long as the various nations of the world show the disposi- 
tion which they show at present to encroach on each 
other, we are not resisting the tide of civilisation, but 
rather securing for civilisation one more safe harbour of 
refuge, one resort where there will be fewer scares, and more 
tranquil progress than is granted to most of the nations of the 
earth. Surely, in contending for such a security, there is 
neither cowardice nor distrust of progress, but only common 
prudence and a preference for making sure of the progress we 
have gained in the past, before we advance into a hazardous 
and unknown future. 


THE EDUCATION DEBATE. 


T is an interesting fact that the grave question of public 
education has passed out of the domain of party, and 

that Sir William Hart-Dyke and Mr. Mundella can congratu- 
late each other on the admirable sentiments on that head which 
they both entertain. We trust that the spirit manifested on 
the occasion all round the House will survive every kind of 
temptation which besets the politician, and that future contests 
will be frank endeavours to find out what is good for the State 
and best for the young. Certainly the retrospect is of a nature 
which should conduce not only to a continuance of that happy 
frame of mind, but also to some satisfaction. If Mr. Forster 


could be present to look on the results of the Act he took 
so much pains to pass, amid a storm of obloquy, though 
he would assuredly have desired further improvement, he 
would none the less have been gratified by the work 
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accomplished since 1870, and would have rejoiced in the 
cessation of the party spirit from which he, and the 
cause he had in hand, suffered. The cost has been great, 
his estimate of the rate to be levied which he thought would 
be sufficient has been vastly exceeded, and falls with terrible 
severity upon some places; but there is, at least, something to 
show for the money. The Vice-President of the Council is 
obliged to ask for nearly three millions and a half of pounds 
sterling; but then, at the same time, he can point to upwards 
of five millions of school-places which have been provided, to 
a register containing the names of more than four millions and 
a half of children, and to an average attendance of three and a 
half millions. These are large figures, representing fruit not 
wholly inadequate to the work of seventeen years, and none 
the less gratifying because nearly two-thirds of the scholars in 
attendance were to be found in voluntary schools. Nor is it the 
numbers alone which have gone on constantly increasing. Making 
due allowance for the severity of the last winter, which, as might 
be expected, slightly affected the attendance, there has been a 
steady growth all round, in quality as well as quantity,—* the 
brightest spot in the picture,” and it is significant, being the 
great increase in the number of scholars who have passed in 
Standard IV., although, as Mr. Mundella admits, the English 
children have to stand “a more strict test than the Scotch 
children.” In addition, whatever may be the other effects of 
such “ education ” as is supplied, we find that it has materially 
diminished the total of crime, especially in the young; and 
that, despite some unpleasant sights and sounds, in London streets 
for example, the grounds of useful discipline have been laid. 
At the children’s festival in Hyde Park last June, the boys and 
girls obeyed the bugle when the “ assembly ” was sounded, with 
an alacrity which would have done credit to regular soldiers. 
So that, on the whole, there is reason to be satisfied with what 
has been done since Mr. Forster took up the matter, and to 
feel that efforts at further improvement should be made with 
deliberation, and not in the spirit of impatience. 

The object of popular education, whether in rate-aided or 
voluntary schools, should be remembered. It is to equip the 
multitude of scholars with the primary elements required alike 
by peer and peasant in ordinary life. The great proportion of 
children of both sexes do not rise above a certain level of in- 
telligence, or bring with them into the world peculiar gifts. The 
exceptionally endowed make their way by their own exertions, 
impelled thereto by what is in them. But even if it were not so, 
neither the taxpayers nor the ratepayers, nor the same persons 
in both capacities, can be justly called on to undertake the 
stupendous task of supplying the higher forms of education to 
all children, nor to engage in the tyrannical and useless work 
of trying to compel the slow and stupid to keep pace with the 
quick and intelligent. The education common to all should 
be that which is essential and attainable by all, and the 
exceptional teaching should be imparted only to those 
who can profit by it. Beyond reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, which, if properly taught, supply a fine 
mental training as well as an invaluable acquisition, the 
teaching should surely be graduated to the capacity of the 
students. In a small, or comparatively small school, the able 
teacher knows, or should know, the relative intellectual and 
moral qualities, and the character of all his pupils; but in 
large agglomerations, that knowledge cannot be so easily 
acquired ; so that what are called the formative influences of 
sound training are limited in their application. Nevertheless, 
as the teachers deal with masses, so they must make the best 
of the conditions, taking care to secure the essential bases, and 
adding as much more as opportunity and judgment will 
permit. A child that had learned to read, write,and cipher 
well, regard being had to its age, would necessarily have 
learned a great many other things; and, at all events, would 
have gone through a course of discipline which should have 
produced abiding effects, and would have acquired the means 
of learning anything and everything within the scope of capacity, 
necessity, and opportunity. We do not mean to say that nothing 
besides this trio should be taught—far from it—but that these 
should be thoroughly taught, because they are the gates to every- 
thing else. Such considerations should govern the introduction 
of all other subjects, especially drawing, singing, cookery, and the 
like. The last-named, indeed, is as necessary as needlework 
for the girls, whether they become wives or not ; just as the 
education of the eye and hand in drawing from solid figures 
cannot fail to be valuable to all who are to follow handicrafts, 
or become emigrants or soldiers. But there is no reason why 
drawing, or even cookery, should be made obligatory, seeing 
that numbers of boys could never see, much less draw, correctly, 





and that there are even a few girls who could never learn to 
boil a potato or make a good omelette. The “ time-tables,” wa 
are told, are already full, and crowds of subjects are waiting to 
be admitted; and perhaps, within certain limits, it will be 
ultimately found that “ liberty for the managers” will solve 
many difficulties. M. Duruy used to boast, under the Empire 
that all the children in France were learning or saying the 
same lesson at the same time. We do not want to hear an 
English Minister utter a like song of triumph. 

Yet there seems a prospect of something like it looming in 
the future. There was a strong dash of the compulsory spirit 
in the debate ; and whenever it comes up in strength, sHarp 
contests, if not party battles, will emerge with it. “The only 
way,” said Mr. Mundella, “in which drawing can be made 
successful, is to make its teaching compulsory ;” so that at fixed 
hours all over England, little fingers may be engaged in 
showing their incapacity to copy flat objects. He would also 
establish continuation schools, and make attendance obligatory 
up to fourteen years of age. Mr. Samuel Smith put it very 
strongly. In Germany, he said, where the education afforded is 
much better than that in England, the children leave the day- 
school between thirteen and fourteen ; and then, in a large part of 
Germany, “ the attendance upon evening schools is compulsory 
up to the age of sixteen.” He did not say that in the same 
country the Governments exercise far greater control over their 
subjects than they do here, and that the whole spirit of the 
national training of all kinds and in all ranks, especially in 
Prussia, is paternal. Would Mr. Mundella and Mr. Smith like 
to adopt the system which has its outcome and grand illustra- 
tion in the conscription? Would they like the country to be 
regimented, as Prussia is and has been regimented under the 
Hohenzollerns? It is of no use to take a little bit from 
despotically or patriarchically ruled countries and apply it to 
ours, the life of which for centuries has been based on free- 
dom, liberty of the subject, private enterprise, voluntary com- 
binations, and individual endeavour. The compulsory principle 
will go a long way when, having become dominant through 
the doctrinaires, it is once set free from the restraints of reason 
and usage, and will land us in State regulations which will 
govern not only elementary education, but many other things,— 
marriage, for example, and naval as well as military service. 

There is a wide difference, we submit, between compulsion 
and offering facilities for the practice of drawing, modelling, 
and cookery in evening or other schools. Perhaps it would 
not be amiss were we, like the distinguished German whose 
opinion was cited by Mr. Woodall, “ satisfied if only the élite 
of the population availed themselves of the further educa- 
tion.” Moreover, the working people themselves must be 
considered ; and they must not be sacrificed on the altar of 
an idea, and pauperised by depriving them of the labour 
of boys and girls, At any rate, the proposed extension 
of the principle of compulsion should not be effected 
until it has been well canvassed and thoroughly con- 
sidered by the bulk of the people. We note, however, as a 
warning, that the tendency of the enthusiasts is not only in 
this direction, but also towards free schools and free meals at 
the expense of the ratepayers and the taxpayers ; and it is for 
these to say whether they will sanction experiments cutting 
into the roots of those principles upon which English life, 
character, and history have been built up. 





LABOURERS’ ALLOTMENTS. 


ene is perhaps no more gloomy or depressing sight to 
be met with in rural England than a row of cottages 
opening in front straight on to the dusty high-road, and 
cut off behind by the fence of the adjoining field. A cottage 
without a bit of garden-ground seems almost a contradic- 
tion in terms. That such a sight is the rule in England, 
no one with eyes to see could possibly affirm. It is, indeed, 
thanks to the voluntary work of the English landlords, 
decidedly the exception. Nevertheless, it must bo ad- 
mitted that there are still too many labourers without 
gardens to their houses, and without even a plot of land to till 
at a distance. People who know the English country chiefly 
from stopping in the house of the Squire, wonder how this can 
be. They know that their landlord-friend—and, indeed, every 
landlord they have ever heard of—always either lets his 
cottages with gardens, or else provides allotments for the 
labourers; and they wonder why the statistics show tha 
there are over 200,000 labourers without a piece of ground 
of any sort in which to grow vegetables for their families, 
or from which to get that enjoyment and comfort that 
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every one knows the labourer prizes so much. They forget 
that there are plenty of parishes where a quite different state 
of things prevails. Sometimes there is no resident squire at 
all. Sometimes the land is held by a distant corporation. 
Again, it is often subdivided between different small owners, 
none of whom considers himself personally responsible for the 
well-being of the labourers of the parish. They forget, too, 
that an enormous number of cottages in the country have been 
built on odd strips of ground by small contractors as a specula- 
tion, while others are held by various small property-holders 
as an investment. Suppose a particularly badly built cottage 
or row of cottages is to be sold, the only likely purchaser is 
a farmer or publican with a little money to invest. The 
neighbouring landlord will not buy, because for him to buy 
means a positive loss. He could not let the cottages in a 
ruinous, perhaps unhealthy condition, and so buying would 
entail rebuilding, and rebuilding is never profitable. Thus 
it happens that all over England an immense quantity 
of cottage property is in the hands, not of the landlord 
class, but of small capitalists, These cottages, run up 
cheaply on narrow pieces and odd corners of ground, 
are almost invariably without gardens. The labourers who 
live in them may be deserving men enough ; but the landlord 
of the parish does not feel to them as he does towards one of 
his own tenants, and so in no way considers himself bound to 
“ find ” them—as the phrase goes—a bit of garden. To restate 
our point, the cottagers of the ordinary resident country gentle- 
man have no difficulty in getting gardens and allotments ; but 
the labourers who are uniortunate enough to live in cottages 
owned by absentees, by corporations, or by the small owners of 
rural house-property, are almost always unable to obtain what 
they want in the way of a plot of ground to work in. 

Once admit that, on the one hand, it is very important 
for the health, the happiness, and the sobriety of the labourer 
to have such a piece of ground, that it will increase his interest 
and skill in agriculture, educate him for his work on the farm, 
and make him more contented and less inclined to crowd into 
the towns ; and on the other, that a very great many labourers 
are at present unable to obtain allotments ; and it becomes 
perfectly right and proper that Parliament should attempt to 
find a remedy for the evil. We are inclined to think that 
the Labourers’ Allotments Bill, now in the Committee stage in 
the House of Commons, meets a very difficult legislative 
problem in a fair and reasonable manner. If the mere demand 
of the labourers for allotments has in many instances failed, 
what will be the best local authority in which to place the 
machinery for obtaining them? This was the problem before 
the framers of the Bill. We are half-inclined to agree with 
Mr. Chaplin in thinking that, for many reasons, the parish 
would have been the best body. The difficulties in the way 
of such a plan were, however, very great. In the first place, 
the parish has no executive body except the vestry, which 
is obviously far too loosely organised for the purposes of 
the Act. A Parish Board must, therefore, have been set 
up, and this would have involved the discussion of the most 
difficult and delicate problems, Besides, the extreme dis- 
similarity of the parishes in size and population make it very 
difficult to draft a general measure that would suit great and 
small. Our readers will remember that under the Public 
Health Act, 1875, all England and Wales is divided under 
Urban and Rural Sanitary Authorities. In towns, this body 
is the Town Council; in Local Government areas, the Local 
Board ; and in rural districts, the Board of Guardians, The 
Government has decided to select the Local Sanitary Authority 
as the body empowered to carry out the Act. Where it shall 
appear to them that allotments cannot in some particular part 
of their district be obtained at a reasonable rent by voluntary 
action, they are empowered to hire or purchase land for the 
purpose of providing such allotments, Before, however, 
entering upon this enterprise, they are to satisfy them- 
selves that the rates will not be burdened thereby,—i.c., 
that they will be able to relet the ground without loss. 
The allotments to be let out by them are not to be 
granted in larger plots than one acre. In cases where the 
Local Sanitary Authority cannot, after negotiation, obtain 
land for allotments in a place where it considers them needed, 
it is able to compel, under certain very carefully guarded pro- 
Visions, the sale of the land required. In explaining these 
provisions, Mr. Ritchie, the President of the Local Government 
Board, has enabled us to catch a glimpse of the great Local 
Government scheme of next year. In every county there will 

a body armed with subordinate legislative powers. On the 
table of this body the Local Sanitary Authority will, when it 





contemplates an act of compulsion, lay something in the nature 
of a Provisional Order, which, unless challenged and defeated, 
will after a lapse of a certain time take effect. Since, how- 
ever, this plan cannot operate till the new Local Government 
bodies in the counties are formed, intermediate machinery is 
needed. It is proposed, therefore, in the meantime, to give 
to Quarter-Sessions, when it considers compulsion necessary, 
the power to require the Local Government Board to introduce 
a Bill into Parliament giving the effect of law to a Provisional 
Order of the kind wanted. It is laid down expressly in the 
Act that no land must in any case be taken compulsorily in a 
manner inconvenient to the landowner, nor must any park, 
garden, or pleasure-ground, or land adjoining a house and 
affecting its comfort or appearance, be acquired in this way. 
The other chief safeguards of the Act are the requirements 
that the Local Sanitary Authority shall appoint a committee of 
ratepayers to manage the allotments, and that no buildings 
shall be erected on the plots,—a provision, it may be remarked, 
which must evidently be modified in regard to tool-houses and 
pig-sties. 

Without wishing to withdraw anything we have said on 
previous occasions as to our distrust of the principle of compul- 
sion, we must admit that in the present measure a good deal can 
be said in favour of its use. Compulsion does not occupy the 
forefront of the Bill. It is not made the immediate weapon of 
any aggrieved labourer, nor is it allowed in the present scheme to 
throw any burden on the rates. To sanction a crude scheme 
by which a body of labourers, however well-intentioned, could 
make themselves comfortable by imposing an indefinite burden 
on the ratepayers, is to us as intolerable as ever. To acquire 
land compulsorily as a last resort, under a very carefully drawn 
series of safeguards, is certainly not to be regarded in any- 
thing like the same light. To have the principle of com- 
pulsion latent in the Bill, it must be remembered, has some 
very great advantages. In the first place, it will get over the 
difficulties as to sale which might very likely occur in the case of 
persons holding land in fiduciary capacities. Trustees, for in- 
stance, hold a field which is just the piece of land suitable for 
allotments, and which the Local Sanitary Authority request them 
tosell. The trustees are ignorant and timid, and are advised by 
an over-cautious solicitor, who says that they must be very 
careful that by consenting to this new-fangled scheme they do 
not dispose of the property in some way injurious to their trust. 
On the principle of letting well alone, they would probably 
refuse the alarming offer. If, however, they could be ulti- 
mately compelled to sell, they would at once feel justified in 
parting with the land. There is, besides, a still stronger argu- 
ment in favour of compulsion as a reserved power which, though 
very little understood by the public at large, is none the less real. 
It was, we notice, recognised as substantial in the recent debates 
in the House. The farmers, as a class, are extremely jealous of 
the labourers obtaining allotments. As things now stand, some 
farmer or other holds the piece of land out of which new allot- 
ments are to be carved. If the landlord proposes to take this 
land away, the farmer at once discovers that it is the only piece 
of ground worth having on his farm, and that if it is taken 
from him the whole question of his rent will have to be gone 
into afresh. In these days, farmers, not landlords, have the 
whip-hand, and the landlord would therefore be obliged to 
say no more about the new allotment-ground. But if the 
landlord can be compelled to give a piece of land, the farmer 
will be obliged to submit to the inevitable, and give up the 
few acres wanted for the labourers’ gardens. We feel con- 
vinced that the Government have been very wise in extend- 
ing their Act to towns. The Town Councils will often, we 
believe, avail themselves of the Act, and with the best results 
to our town populations. It is impossible to overestimate the 
moral and physical benefit of a garden-plot to a factory hand. 
In the thickly populated areas, in mining and manufacturing 
districts administered by Local Boards, we have also little 
doubt but that the Bill will be very useful. In such places 
allotments are specially valued, and yet—to a great extent 
because such places have often no resident landlords—they 
are generally very badly off for allotments. We trust, then, 
that the Bill will get through the House of Commons in a 
workable shape, for we sincerely believe that it may bring a 
great deal of comfort to the English labouring classes. 





THE SET AGAINST THE POLICE. 


W* have noticed with genuine regret the attacks which 
have recently been made on the Metropolitan Police. 
On the particular case which has last supplied an occasion for 
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them, and is now the subject of judicial inquiry, we shall, of 
course, express no opinion. But however this inquiry may 
turn out, it will not lessen either the injustice or the unwisdom 
of the recent agitation. We grant that the police 
make mistakes, and that sometimes these mistakes are so 
stupid and persistent that it is difficult not to regard them as 
wilful. But we do not see that these concessions in any way 
affect the character of the Metropolitan Police as a body. 
Indeed, it is very strong testimony to that character that 
any alleged defection from it should be visited so severely. If 
policemen were as black as they have of late been painted, 
we should hardly make so much of each particular instance of 
alleged misconduct. The work of a police-constable makes 
very heavy demands on two qualities at least,—his power of 
keeping his temper, and his power of refusing a bribe. As 
regards the first, every Londoner has abundant opportunities 
for making proof of it. With scarcely an exception, the spectator 
of a street-row goes away in positive wonder at the patience 
shown by the police who have been called in to suppress it. 
As a rule, they endure abuse with great good-humour, and 
bear little malice even for physical injuries, When it is 
remembered how easily the average man loses his self-control 
when he is attacked either by word or deed, the almost uniform 
self-control of the police under what is often very great pro- 
vocation is a remarkable testimony to the goodness of their 
official training. As a force they are constantly assaulted with 
savage violence, and this not by strangers whom they may 
never meet again, but by men who are perfectly well known 
to them. Yet the records of the police-courts show but few 
examples of roughs who have been seriously injured by the 
constables they attack, and none at all of roughs who have 
been injured in cold blood and out of vengeance for former 
assaults. In both these respects, we believe that the Metro- 
politan Police will compare favourably with any similar body 
in the world. 

No doubt, as has been cynically said, the place where the police 
are most to be feared is the witness-box. We question, however, 
whether even here the complaints made of them are not exag- 
gerated. There is not, we fancy, much false-swearing ; but 
there is probably a considerable amount of hard-swearing. 
The witness hardly ever testifies to anything that he knows to be 
untrue ; but he is precise where he ought to be vague, and 
confident where he is only justified in feeling a strong suspicion. 
This is especially the case where he is backing up another 
policeman. If he were strictly accurate, he would say that, as 
his own observation told him that his brother-constable’s story 
was true in part, he felt no doubt that it was true altogether. 
But as the latter statement would not be evidence, he is no 
doubt tempted to assign to his own observation a more extensive 
field than it really covers. He is confident that what he has 
seen and what he has inferred make up a true story, and he 
speaks as though it had all passed under his own eyes. But 
as this special defect of police evidence is well known, it can 
to a considerable extent be guarded against. It suggests a 
line of cross-examination to Magistrate or counsel, and supplies 
a constant element of qualification to police statements. A 
more serious evil, perhaps, is the bribery to which one section 
of the force is undoubtedly exposed. Even here, however, we 
believe that the mischief, though real, is exaggerated. It is 
sometimes assumed that it is the innocent who suffer by this 
system, that those who will not pay the black-mail demanded 
by the police are unjustly accused; whereas what really 
happens is that those who offer a bribe to the police sometimes 
escape being justly accused. That is an evil, no doubt, 
because by reason of it a certain proportion of guilty persons 
escape punishment. But we fail to see how it would be 
remedied by treating police accusations as of no account at all. 
What we have, if possible, to put down, is a system under 
which impunity is extended to a certain per-centage of 
evil-doers, and the way in which it is proposed to put 
it down is so to discredit police action as to make this 
impunity general. That is, to our minds, the reverse of an 
improvement. If the choice lies between ten guilty persons 
escaping scot-free because police evidence is distrusted, and 
seven guilty persons being punished while three escape by 
buying off the police, we prefer the latter alternative. 
Impunity to a whole vicious class is worse than impunity to 
a minority of it. The true way to deal with the difficulty is 
to exercise strict supervision over the police employed on 
duty which exposes them to this special temptation, and to 
punish with signal and exemplary severity any constable who 
is discovered to have yielded to it. To deal with it in the 
other way, is really to make the community suffer for the 





sins of the police,—a form of vicarious suffering which seems 
to us to have no recommendations. 

The suspicions which it is for the moment the fashion to 
cherish against the Metropolitan Police, are unwise as well as 
unjust. That life and property are fairly safe in London, ig 
due entirely to the police ; that if they were withdrawn, neither 
would be safe for an instant,—that much every one sees. But 
what every one does not see, or does not see with equal clear- 
ness, is that in proportion as a police force becomes supine or 
timid, the same result is reached. A force that is afraid to 
act, or that acts without vigour or decision, is a more or legs 
paralysed force ; and for the particular end for which the police 
are ultimately useful, a paralysed force may be treated as a non- 
existent force. What the police are ultimately wanted for, is 
not the suppression or punishment of crime, but its preven- 
tion ; and prevention is precisely the service that a paralysed 
force is disqualified from rendering. It may be galvanised 
into occasional activity; but what prevents crime is constant 
activity. If it were known that Bond Street could be looted 
with safety three times out of every four, no severity of sup- 
pression on the fourth occasion would have any effect. The 
criminal population would incur that amount of risk with a 
light heart. It is essential, therefore, to the maintenance of 
order in London that the police should act with boldness and 
promptitude; and how are they to display either quality 
if they know they will neither be believed nor sup- 
ported? We have only the police to trust to, and at times 
we seem to go out of our way to make them untrustworthy. 
Our attitude to them would be rational if we belonged to the 
criminal class; but in those who need to be protected against 
the criminal class, it is positively insane. Of course, if our 
advisers in this matter had an alternative system of defence to 
suggest, it might be worth our while to try it. But they have 
nothing of the sort. London is still to be guarded by the 
Metropolitan Police; the only change will be that they will 
be made worthless for the purposes of guardianship. The 
watch-dog is to be left at his post, only he is to be drugged so 
that he may neither bark nor bite. What we should remember 
is that, be the Metropolitan Police efficient or inefficient, it is 
all we have to look to for the prevention of crime and the main- 
tenance of order. Possibly some of the more enthusiastic 
censors of the police are prepared, if necessary, to be sworn in 
as special constables, and to take on themselves the functions 
which are now performed by the regular force. But we doubt 
whether this willingness is at all general; and we doubt 
still more whether those in whom it is exceptionally present 
would be fitted for the work that has to be done. “Our 
Special Constable,” like “ Our Special Commissioner,” would 
be apt to become our special nuisance. What we have to face, 
therefore, is the plain fact that we must go on depending on 
the police for the services for which we have depended on 
them hitherto. They are the only weapons we can command, 
and it is we who shall be the sufferers if we are foolish enough 
to deprive those weapons of such efficacy as they now possess. To 
treat every policeman as presumably perjured, to regard every 
blow that a policeman strikes as presumably struck out of 
malice or cruelty, is as wise as it would be to go into battle 
with unloaded muskets because a loaded musket has been 
known to burst, or to lodge its contents in the body of its 
owner. To the modern citizen, the police stand in the place 
of arms; and if he is wise, he will not be anxious to reduce 
them to the level of regulation bayonets. The dangers incident 
to an efficient police must not be met by precautions which 
would deprive the force of its efficiency. If we are deter- 
mined to go that length, we had better go a little—a very 
little—further, and dispense with the police altogether. 








FELLOW-TRAVELLERS. 

N* that most of one’s friends are already in Switzerland, 

good advice about travel, we fear, must be offered with a 
sense of unpunctuality,—not, indeed, unusual in its production, 
but exceedingly unsuitable to any contribution towards the 
prosperity of a journey. That which is here set before the 
reader, alas! is belated in another sense, and if it referred to 
material matters, might be set aside as too late in the century, 
as well as in the year. But we aspire to no Cook-like ambition ; 
we would lay a finger on no man’s railway-ticket, and contribute 
not a single hint towards shortening his hotel-bill, Our aim 
lies in a region where the critic may dismiss all anxiety about 
being not well up to date. We see no sign that it is less the 
fashion to find one’s fellow-travellers trying than it used to be. 
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The difficulty of mutual forbearance has certainly lasted from the 
time of Paul and Silas to our own day ; we are inclined to trace 
it to a more venerable origin. That unknown writer who has 
said such odious things on the malignity of Herodotus, had 
access, we are convinced, to the family papers of some companion 
whose ancestor accompanied the Father of History up the Nile. 
At all events, these difficulties have formed a prominent feature 
in every journey we ever heard much about. “ He told me all 
my faults before we parted, though I kept my opinion of his to 
myself,” said once a disappointed traveller; and his hearer 
silently wondered whether the other party was not at the same 
moment using the very same words. Somehow, uncongenial 
fellow-travellers do always seem to be telling one all one’s faults, 
and one is not aware that one makes them feel the same. 

And then, as to the appropriateness of offering advice on the 
choice of a travelling companion in the month of August, we 
would urge that the chief value of our suggestions lie in their 
influence on the reminiscences of November. Something we 
might say on the choice beforehand, but not much. Our maxims, 
indeed, might all be condensed into the brief warning, “ Avoid 
anew friend!” Fellow-pilgrims should be either familiar enough 
to know each other’s failings, or unfamiliar enough to discover 
them without concern; and the wise man, therefore, will stick to 
old friends and new acquaintance in his choice, or else go alone. 
But, in truth, it is only by a polite fiction that most people can 
be said to have any choice in the matter, except in this negative 
form. Anybody can fall back upon his own society; but the 
person who is able to select a companion, even so far as Paris, 
must be gifted by Nature and Fortune much beyond the average 
of humanity. We address ourselves to the ordinary mortal, who 
is forced to take what offers, and shall feel satisfied if we induce 
him to believe that joint-stock travelling is an arduous thing, 
and to admit some faint suspicion that a friend in whom the 
air of Switzerland developed symptoms of rapacity, greediness, 
selfishness, and arrogauce, was, in truth, only showing that he 
was human. 

For do but consider how impossible it is for any amount of 
social intercourse to test the qualities needed in travel. The 
first day of a common journey reveals defects that have been 
hidden from even intimate acquaintance for years. How often 
might we dine beside a companion whose conversation sparkles 
like the champagne, before we found out that he was stingy ! 
What long, thought-stirring discussions might not memory 
associate with the cool shades of some country-house library, 
without suggesting to us a momentary suspicion that our 
delightful new friend was lavish in money to the edge of dis- 
honesty, and a little beyond it! Either quality is enough to 
poison a tour. Well do we remember the sympathy with which 
we listened to the description of a journey made when a journey 
in England had something of those anxieties and interests for 
which we must now cross the Channel, and at which the elder 
lady was in the habit of offering the postboys tracts instead of 
half-crowns. What beauty of scenery would have been capable 
of engaging the attention of her young companion about the 
time of a change of horses? The other extreme is just as 
disastrous. What hope of genial relations when we discover 
that our friend is impoverishing us, needlessly and fruitlessly, 
at every meal, every walk, and every halt? In our social 
visits to these rocks are entirely submerged beneath the tide of 
hospitality; we have floated over them unawares many and 
many a time, and we discern them only as we crash against 
them. And then, too, it must be remembered that we make the 
discovery in circumstances which preclude us from ignoring 
its vexatiousness. We cannot turn away our attention from 
what is irritating for no better reason than our own pleasure. 
We may unite to work with companions very distasteful to us; 
the lawyer’s opinion, or official letter, or whatever it is, takes 
the mind into a region where many an ugly little fact may be 
forgotten. But if our whole bond is a determination to enjoy 
ourselves, difficulties about money prove fatal to it, and none 
are more likely to trouble the peace of fellow-travellers. 


Or, again, take the discovery which a joint tour forces upon 
average humanity, that care for bodily ease and comfort is a 
great deal stronger than polite convention allows, and only 
consider how, by the mere parallax of mental vision, we all see 
this first in the case of somebody else! It is a truth of 
humanity. We disguise it from ourselves with a variety of 
polite phrases, but sacrifice of comfort is a great sacrifice. 
When two people are travelling in one carriage, one of them 


wanting the window open and the other wanting it shut, one of 


them must be uncomfortable. It is not a greater discomfort 

than one would be willing to put up with if it were asked as 

a favour, and in ordinary intercourse it is asked as a favour. 

If either party were the owner of the carriage, the host would be 

eager to make his friend comfortable, and the guest would be 

careful not to make any demand; but as it is, they are just 

fragments of humanity with nothing but eternal and immutable 

morality to induce either to renounce any part of his half-right 

to the carriage; and if anybody thinks eternal and immutable 

morality makes it easy to be a little colder than one likes, or a 

little hotter than one likes, in compliance with an unreasonable 

wish of one’s neighbour, he is but slightly acquainted with human 
nature. Of course, it is unreasonable in anybody to wish for a 
different temperature from one’s self. At least, we have met 
with the concession that two persons may be reasonably happy 
in different temperatures about as often as we have met with 
first-rate genius. ‘‘The Freshairians are all persecntors,” we 
remember being said mournfully by a victim, and a hundred 
voices would swell the lament. But all rival heretics are 
persecutors at heart; and while we would denounce the bigot 
zeal of some hygienic Pharisee who enforces his gospel that 
“ whate’er is good and great in men May be traced to oxygen,” 
at the cost of face-ache and rheumatism, we have plenty of 
indignation left for the sturdy common-sense which refuses to 
believe in incipient suffocation till the patient faints away. If 
we could only root in our readers’ minds a firm conviction 
that a small need for oxygen is compatible with every 
virtue, or, on the other hand, that a sound understanding 
is sometimes united with great sensitiveness to a bad smell, 
we should consider ourselves to have made a contribution to the 
welfare of fellow-travellers equal to a contribution of 50 per cent. 
on their expenses. The virulent element in jarring tastes is not 
selfishness, but self-righteous contempt. Is it not enough that 
you have your way about the window from which I must suffer, 
or the fire for half of which I must pay; but are you to feel 
yourself into the bargain my moral teacher, curing my fancies, 
or enlightening my hygienic ideas? Away with such hypocrisy! 
Let us battle out our likings on equal ground, and not entangle 
the preferences of sensation with the solemnity of conscience and 
the imperious claim of a sacred duty. We shall find it quite 
hard enough to set aside our tastes at any rate, without 
enthroning them as principles. 


And indeed a common tour, with a certain regard to economy, 
is the only thing that makes many people aware that they care a 
good deal about what they eat and drink. There are some persons 
who are as indifferent to their daily fare as all grown-up and well- 
bred members of society are supposed to be; but these are nct 
many, and when we put side by side some large difference of 
opinion, and a variety of wish about a common meal, the result is 
apt to be humiliating. We get over our friend’s atrocious politics ; 
but when we find he wants us to go to a pension where we get no 
meat for breakfast——! And then, ten to one, he will not only 
owe us a grudge if we refuse to spare his purse in matters about 
which he is indifferent, but will further, in conformity to the 
abominable heresy of the hour, take upon himself the airs of a 
physician whose advice bas been rejected. His comrade has no 
choice but to be despised or uncomfortable, and very often he 
has to accept both. 

Our advice to persons about to make a journey together 
may appear not less terse or simple than Punch’s advice 
to persons about to marry. But, in truth, it is no more 
our aim to abolish the practice of travelling in company, 
than it was the aim of the sage in Rasselas to convince the 
Prince of Abyssinia that “no mortal could be a poet.” We are 
merely urging upon the reader that he should lower his antici- 
pations of companionship when he has to enter on it without 
any framework of hospitality. This principle always borne in 
mind is almost all that people of average good nature need in 
order to get through their difficulties very creditably. It is the 
notion that they have nothing to do but to cross the Channel in 
order to enter a realm of enjoyment, that makes them feel injured 
and cheated at every jar and rub. We are merely urging the 
pilgrim to trace the difficulties, which he must account for 
somehow, to circumstance rather than character. Think 
only what is involved in companionship without hospitality ! 
Those who enter on it undertake to replace the oldest of the 
virtues by an original code of justice, and to supersede the tradi- 
tions of scores of generations by an impartial equity that can 
be trusted against self! And while all are selfish more or 





less, selfishness is infinitely various. It is not as if we all 
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wanted the same thing; then at least one of us would not want 
to open the window, and another to shut it. It is not as if we 
wanted different things; then at least each would claim his 
open or shut window with a certain modesty, and accept it 
with admiration for his friend’s generosity. As it is, noonecan 
tell what really involves sacrifice in a fellow-traveller. You 
blame his sulkiness when you would, if you knew all, admire 
his generosity, and look down upon him as a voluptuary when 
keener discernment might teach you almost to look up to him as 
an ascetic. At least, let us rectify the associations of travel as 
they linger in memory; let not the grand and lovely panorama 
be unrolled in vain before “that inward eye which is the bliss 
of solitude ;” as the snowy peaks once more flush with the dawn, 
or inscribe their delicate tracery against the noonday turquoise, 
do not spoil that bliss by the contemplation of human malignity. 
Let us learn to give those films of discomfort that must still 
haunt the memory, the softness of exhalations from the marsh 
of human frailty, and cease to see in them the lurid opacity of 
fumes from some volcano on the crest of which we have trodden 
with rash foot, and from the perils of which we have escaped 
with difficulty. 





THE SOCIETY OF DOGS. 
R. GUGGENBERGER, in his interesting paper on 
“Dogs in Germany,” in the current number of the 
Nineteenth Century, asserts that dogs play “ a conspicuous social 
part in German life,” and especially in the life of South Germany, 
in proof of which he quotes the practice formerly prevalent in 
Bavaria, and still more recently in Austria, of always having a 
regimental dog, which accompanied the band on all occasions, 
drawing the big drum during the playing of the music; but he 
admits that, as the German Empire has perfected its war 
machinery, it has dispensed with this pet of the regiment, 
though the Intelligence Department has trained dogs as scouts, 
and will use them freely to obtain information of the proceedings 
ofthe enemy inany future war. Again, in the Universities, each 
corps of students has a superb dog belonging to the corps, in which 
the whole body of students take delight ; and Mr. Guggenberger 
maintains that “the German grudges his favourite no comfort, 
and takes a pride in his education as in keeping him smart and 
healthy.” But then, it appears, on the other hand, that, at least 
in Bavaria, the law, “ not unkindly ” according to Mr. Guggen- 
berger, provides against dogs living to old age. Every year the 
dog must be taken to the Government office for its yearly licence, 
when it is inspected by a veterinary, and “if he be found either 
aged or hopelessly sickly, he is ruthlessly condemned to death. 
You must go home without him. Decrepit dogs are not allowed 
in Bavaria.” Now, that tells volumes, we think, against the 
Germans as regards their esteem for dogs. If they will submit 
to a law sentencing their oldest friends to death,—not because 
they threaten the well-being of the community, but simply 
because they are aged,—they may find a great deal of kindly 
amusement in dogs, but they do not and cannot regard 
them as friends. They cannot feel as Sir Walter Scott felt 
when he lost ‘Camp,’ and declined to go out to dinner on the 
ground that he had just lost a dear friend. We do not think 
Englishmen would allow the law to interfere with their friends 
in this way, and permit the police, on the sentence of a 
veterinary, to destroy them, not because they are dangerous 
to anybody, but because the law in its arbitrariness chooses 
to destroy all infirm dogs. If that had been the rule 
in ancient Greece, Homer could never have told us the story 
of the dog which recognised Ulysses after his twenty years’ 
absence, and died at his master’s feet. Indeed, half the pathetic 
evidence of dogs’ affection and fidelity, which multiply rapidly 
with the age of the dog, would be wanting. It is when the dog 
gets old and dim-sighted, and follows its master or mistress 
about like their shadow, that we first begin to feel how close is 
the relation between the. dog and the man. Yet, according to 
the new law in Bavaria, and for anything we know in other 
parts of Germany, the law takes no account of this most affecting 
tie, and cuts off the dog simply because it is infirm, without the 
least regard to the fact that it is only as the dog gets infirm 
that the man comes to recognise fully his loyalty and his love. 
We cannot say we believe much in Bavarian esteem for dogs if 
it tolerates, as it appears to do, this ruthless destruction of the 
infirm because they are infirm, even though sagacity, loyalty, 
and fidelity be all the more conspicuous for the infirmity of the 
limbs and the dimness of the sight. There is reason in putting 
an end to the sufferings of a dog from any source of pain that 








cannot be removed, or to the life of a dog which is dangerous to 
either man or beast; but to murder a dog at the age at which he 
shows most clearly how much life there is in him which is more 
than animal life, how much that often puts even human affection 
to shame, does seem a proceeding that no community would 
tolerate in the social life of which dogs play a really important 
part. 

What does one really learn from the society of dogs, if we 
observe their characters with close sympathetic insight? One 
learns at least simplicity, sincerity, and the insufferableness of 
egotism, for however playful and clever a dog is, he is never an 
egotist,and evenif heshows off his little tricks to please his master, 
itis because he takes delight in doing what he has been taught to 
do, never because he thinks himself the perfection of creation 
and wants everybody to admire him. We do not deny that 
dogs are at times guilty of affectation, if they can by that 
means attract pity or get themselves petted. A dog will limp 
long after he is really quite sound of limb, if there is any one 
in sight to pity or pet him; but even this is not egotism; 
indeed, it is half delight in the kindness shown him, and half 
humour, as he will soon show his sense of fun if he perceives that 
he is found out and kindly laughed at for his affectation. Never 
was there a dog whose ruses of this kind went deeper than the 
wish to attract affectionate notice; whereas the loyalty of the 
dog is the deepest instinct in him. What was it Cowper said of 
his water-spaniel ‘ Beau,’ after he had watched ‘ Beau’ capturing 
and bringing to his master’s feet the water-lily which the poet 
had in vain endeavoured to hook with his stick P— 

“ Bat chief myself I will enjoin 
Awake at duty’s call, 


And show a love as prompt aa thine, 
To Him who gives me all.” 


And what did the great Dublin physiologist and divine, Dr. 
Haughton, say the other day, when recounting how the little 
Skye terrier which had been enjoined by his master to fetch the 
medicines from the ship for the sick children, had refused to 
touch his dinner, though he had had a sixteen miles’ run, till the 
bottles were safely strung round his neck, after which he 
devoured it with the utmost zest P—‘ Am I as faithful to my 
Master as that little dog was to his? Do I always refuse to eat 
or drink, or do my own business, before my Master’s work is 
done?” So that each of these acute witnesses and close 
observers insists on the very same lesson,—that we cannot be 
intimate with the better kind of dogs without learning something 
of the promptness and simplicity with which they postpone 
the desires which would be most urgent and natural in 
them as dogs, to the feelings which their wish to obey their 
master’s will, and to show their love to him, engrafts upon their 
nature from above. The love for something higher than the 
dog often transforms the dog much more surely and permanently 
than the love for something higher than the man transforms 
the man. And while the dog shows that he is a good actor, if 
he gets the opportunity, only in order to obtain those signs of 
regard and pity of which he is so fond, the man usually shows 
that he is a good actor, if he gets the opportunity, not to obtain 
signs of love or pity,—the latter of which emotions he can 
seldom endure,—but in order to get admired for qualities which 
he does not possess, though he has acquired the art of simulating 
them. For the purpose of ridding himself of egotism, and 
understanding the limits within which affectation is innocent 
and harmless, you could hardly keep better society than that of 
attached dogs, if you study them well from youth to age. Even 
the little affectations they have in their youth, fall off as they 
approach old age, when they become sincerer and more devoted 
with every year. And yet these are the qualities which 
Bavarians, in their great love of dogs, repay by describing the 
law which puts them to death merely for getting old, as one 
that is “ not unkindly.” We should like to see what a faithful 
dog would say to a policeman who marched off his master to 
death for having attained a certain age. He would show pretty 
clearly, we think, that he thought of such a law as unkindly as 
he well could. 

One thing seems certain, that neither Hobbes, nor Bentham, 
nor John Stuart Mill could have been convinced utilitarians as, 
from their different points of view, they all were, if they had 
kept good canine society, and availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunities such society would have given them. Forif in the races 
below us the highest sense of obligation is felt where there is 
least of benefit to be derived from discharging that obligation, it 
is quite obvious that the feeling of obligation does not spring 
from the feeling of utility. The Skye terrier of which Dr. 
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Haughton gives so impressive an account had no expectation of 
even getting a caress the more for insisting on obtaining his 
medicines for the sick children before he would look at his own 
dinner; all he felt was the profound desire of his master that 
he should bring back to the Highland hut what Dr. Haughton 
would hang to his collar; and till he felt the weight attached 
to his collar, he was not easy enough in his mind to eat or 
drink. What could illustrate more clearly the fact that, even 
jn races with nothing like the range of man’s experience, the 
sense of obligation is entirely independent of the sense of utility P 
The dog knew somehow that his master wanted something which 
he was to bring, but could not have known that any utility of 
any sort would arise from his bringing it. The sense of com- 
mand and of obedience was much deeper and more original than 
the sense of any consequence advantageous either to himself 
or to his master. It was a sense deeper than his hunger or 
thirst, though he was both hungry and thirsty; and it was cer- 
tainly deeper than any expectation he could have formed of 
benefit to arise from his mission, unless he had acquired 
a real knowledge of the value of drugs and of the skill 
of the person who sent them. Nothing is more impressive to 
the psychologist than the evidence which the study of sagacious 
and obedient animals gives, that the sense of law and of duty 
is observable at a stage in the development of animal intelli- 
gence at which the forecast of useful consequences is hardly 
even conceivable. We see with our eyes the sense of duty and 
fidelity, and of promptitude in duty, where a calculation of con- 
sequences is quite inconceivable, and where even the laws of 
association would not explain the eagerness of the animal to 
fulfil its mission. An intelligent use of the social advantages to 
be derived from the company of dogs would, we believe, have 
guarded many of our most ingenious philosophical writers against 
some of their most fatal mistakes. 





THE CURIOSITIES OF “SPENT” LAWS. 
BILL introduced this Session into the House of Lords 
for the further revision of the Statutes, and for the 
repeal of “spent,” “superseded,” and obsolete laws, serves to 
remind us what an extraordinary museum of curious and 
delightful learning is that many-volumed work, “The Statutes 
at Large.” Yet, entertaining and informing asare the Statutes, 
how few people have explored their treasures! To the general 
public, an Act of Parliament means one, and one thing only,—a 
series of dry, unintelligible facts, conveyed in bad, tedious, and 
unexpressive English, and totally devoid of light or interest. 
The idea that Statute Law ever was or ever cauld be readable, 
is one totally and absolutely inconceivable; and the ordinary 
Englishman, rather than face so terrible an ordeal as its perusal, 
will wade through an infinity of dry little abstracts, be they 
mever so incorrect and incomplete. No doubt people readily 
admit that the pedant and the historian will find important 
facts therein ; but this is not our point. It is that, putting aside 
all question of mere antiquarian lore, the Statutes at Large 
¢ontain plenty of entertainment for those who like to see the 
amusing side of the life that was led in the days of our fore- 
fathers. 

Among the Statutes now to be repealed, there are some very 
curious pieces of legislation. In the third year of Edward I. 
waz passed what in effect is a primitive Press Law. It is 
directed against “the Devisors of Tales whereby Discord or 
occasion of Discord hath arisen between the King and his 
people or great men of this Realm;” and under it it is commanded 
that “henceforth none be so hardy” as to publish false news. 
The penalty under this Act is an extremely amusing one. The 
publisher of the false news is to be put in prison, and kept there 
“until he hath brought him into Court, which was the first 
author of the Tale.” This sort of “ Arabian Nights” justice 
would hardly suit the editors of our evening newspapers. This 
enactment proved, however, not strong enough; and in the 
second year of Richard II. a fresh Act, directed against 
“ Horrible and False Lyes,” had to be passed. The payment of 
tithe seems to have been an object of dislike as early as the 
time of Henry IV., for it is now sought to repeal an Act passed 
in his reign against “purchasing Bulls to be discharged of 
tithes.” It appears from the Statute that certain religious men 
—i.e., monks of the Order of Cisteux—had obtained Papal Bulls 
for this purpose, and that to restrain them the useful penalties of 
premunire were brought into play. Perhaps the most important 
of all the Acts dealt with in the present revision is the Act of 
Henry VIII. “ concerning the laws to be used in Wales,”—in 








effect, the Act of Union between England and Wales—which is 
partly repealed. The preamble, which is still left in force, recites 
and enacts that, “ Albeit the Principality of Wales justly and 
righteously is and ever hath been incorporated, subject to and 
under the Imperial Crown of this Realm, as a very member and 
joint of the same, yet notwithstanding because in the same 
Principality divers Rights, Laws, and Customs be far discrepant 
from the Laws and Customs of this Realm, and because the 
People do daily use a speech nothing like nor consonant to the 
natural mother tongue used within this Realm, some rude and 
ignorant People have made distinction and diversity between 
the King’s subjects of this Realm and his subjects of the said 
Principality whereby great discord, variance, debate, division, 
murmur, and sedition hath grown between his said subjects. 
His Highness, of a singular zeal, love, &c., minding to reduce 
them to perfect order, notice, and knowledge of his laws, and 
ntterly to extirp all and singular the sinister usages and 
Customs differing from the same, and to bring the said subjects 
of this his realm and of the said Principality to an amicable 
concord and unity, hath therefore by the deliberate advice, &c., 
ordained, &c., that the said Principality shall stand and continue 
for ever from henceforth incorporated, united, and annexed to 
and with this his realm of England.” If Mr. Gladstone, in his 
recent studies of Welsh nationality, has come across this Act, 
he has no doubt found considerable comfort in the fact that 
those who wished in the sixteenth century to mark the “ dis- 
tinction and diversity ” of England and Wales were called “ rude 
and ignorant people ;” for do not these expressions clearly show 
that the masses were held to be for Disruption, and the classes 
for Union? The Welsh Act, however, is not the only repealed 
Statute which is of interest to Mr. Gladstone. That of 
George I. “to encourage the planting of Timber Trees, Fruit 
Trees, and other Trees for ornament, shelter, or profit, and for 
the better Preservation of the same,” bears upon his well- 
known love of forestry. If people ask what is the use of 
repealing all these old laws, the promoters of the Bill can, we 
believe, draw a very good answer from the Statute of George 
III. to regulate “the making and vending of Metal Buttons.” 
Of this Act is told a very celebrated Circuit story. Not very 
long ago, an action was brought by a manufacturer to recover 
the price of certain ordinary steel buttons sold to a dealer in 
such goods. The matter was one of simple contract, and there 
seemed no possible defence to the action. An ingenious counsel, 
however, discovered or remembered the Act of George IIL, and 
pleaded in defence that no action would lie for the price of the 
buttons, since the contract was altogether void, having been 
made in contravention of the Statute which in effect forbids 
the sale of metal buttons unless gilt or silver-plated. If 
the story is a true one, it certainly gives a good reason for 
Statute revision. 


If there is curious matter to be found in the Acts just repealed, 
in a much greater degree is there matter of interest discoverable 
in those either repealed before or still adorning the Statute- 
Book. What, for instance, could be more delightfully naive 
than the Bill preferred by the Upholsterers’ Company in the 
reign of Henry VIL. discussing “what stuff Upholsterers 
shall put in Bolsters, Feather-beds, and Pillows” ? The Com- 
pany, we are informed in the recital, are much horrified 
to find that certain people, to the “great jeopardy, loss, and 
deceit” of the King’s subjects, are making feather-beds and 
bolsters “of two manner of corrupt stuffs,—that is to say, 
scalded Feathers and dry pulled feathers together, which is 
contagious for man’s body to lie on.” It must be admitted that 
the mixture does not sound a very fearful one. The Company, 
however, wax very wroth at the notion, and go on to explain 
how, “ by the heat of man’s body the savour and taste is so 
abominable and contagious that many of the King’s subjects 
have been thereby destroyed.” It is evidently hard work enough 
for the draftsman to keep his language within bounds when he 
is describing “ the deceitful making of this corrupt and unlawful 
stuff.” When he gets to the remedies and the operative part of the 
Act, he becomes completely incoherent with rage, and enacts not 
only that no person shall make, utter, or sell any of the “ corrupt 
and unlawful stuff,” but that it shall be “ utterly damned for 
ever.” Even nowadays, when a private Member, newly elected, 
drafts one of those small Bills to redress a local inconvenience, 
which unwittingly repeal by implication the vital parts of 
Magna Charta or the Statute De Donis, he seldom breaks 
out so furiously in his excessive zeal for reform. The 
last clause of the Bolster Act is curiously English, and was 
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evidently inserted in Committee by some Lord Wemyss or 
Lord Bramwell of the day. It is a proviso to the effect that any 
one who likes may make or cause to be made “ for their own 
proper use in their houses, any of the aforesaid corrupt and 
unlawful stuff.” Acts of this kind abound in the reigus of 
Henry VII. and his son. They are all of them extremely enter- 
taining, on account of the querulous eagerness with which the 
perplexed Legislature rushed into law-making directed against 
manufacturing deceits. The Statute called “A remedy to avoid 
deceitful sleights used upon Fustians” is quite melodramatic in 
the way in which it describes how “ divers persons by subtil and 
undue sleights and means have deceivably imagined and con- 
trived Instruments of Iron with the which Irons in the most 
highest and secret places of their houses they strike and draw 
the said irons over the said Fustians unshorn, by means of 
which they pluck off the nap and cotton of the same Fustians, 
and break commonly both the ground and threads in sunder.” 
Why these evilly disposed persons should thus have sat up in 
their attics utterly spoiling good fustian in the way described, 
does not appear, but stringent provisions are enacted to prevent 
the practice. It is curious to find in the legislation of the 
sixteenth century, Acts regulating trades and professions in 
very much the same spirit in which we regulate them ourselves. 
The Bill for the appointing of physicians and surgeons of Henry 
VIII. is a casein point. The recital waxes very indignant over the 
fact that “ Physick and Surgery ” is practised by persons “ who 
have no manner of insight in the same,” and “ common artificers 
as Smiths, Weavers, and Women boldly and accustomably take 
upon them great cures and things of great difficulty in the which 
they partly use sorcery and witchcraft, partly apply such 
medicines as be very noious and nothing meet thereof, to the 
high Displeasure of God, great infamy of the Faculty, and 
the grievous hurt, damage, and destruction of many of the 
King’s liege people, most especially of them that cannot 
discern the cunning from the uncunning.” Certainly the 
notion of a smith attempting to effect a cure by a 
mixture of sorcery and “noious” drugs is not a very 
pleasant one, and we do not wonder that after such a recital 
Parliament proceeded to enact the holding of the first of a 
long series of medical examinations. When the Governmentis 
obliged to drop legislation much needed by the country simply 
because Members will not stay in town, the Statute entitled 
“An Act that no Knights of the Shire nor Burgesses depart 
before the End of Parliament,” has a peculiar interest. The 
Act states that though “commonly in the end of every Parlia- 
ment divers many great and weighty matters” are still to be 
settled, Members leave town, and it therefore inflicts penalties 
on their doing so without the leave of the Speaker. However, 
even though the Act were still in force, it would not be available 
for Mr. W. H. Smith, for under it the punishment is the losing by 
the Member of “ all those sums of money which he or they should 
or ought to have had for his or their wages.” Strange and fussy 
are the Acts “ concerning outlandish people calling themselves 
Egyptians.” These people, complains the Act, “ using no craft 
nor feat of Merchandise, have gone from Shire to Shire and 
place to place in great companies, and used great subtil and 
crafty means to deceive the people, bearing them in hand that 
they by palmistry could tell Men’s and Women’s fortunes, &c.” 
From an Act of the sort passed in the time of Elizabeth, we 
gather that “this sort of counterfeit rogue,” as the old law-books 
call them, had already begun to attract to themselves—as in 
Mr. Mathew Arnold's poem of “The Scholar-Gipsy ’—native 
Englishmen of wandering habits, who learnt their language and 
adopted their nomadic and predatory ways. 


To make anything like a real examination of the curiosities of 
the Statutes would far outrun the space at our disposal. We 
cannot stop to tell our readers how one of Henry VIIL.’s Parlia- 
ments passed an Act against crows and rooks in which the cross 
and spiteful tone of the language caused by “ the innumerable 
number of Rooks, Crows, and Choughs which daily breed and 
increase throughout the Realm,” and by “the wonderful and 
marvellous great quantity of grain they consume,” is extremely 
funny. “If,” says the Statute, “the said Crows, Rooks, and 
Choughs should be suffered to breed and continue,” the country 
will utterly go to ruiu. We wish we could introduce our readers 
to some most amusing pieces of colloquial socialism to be found 
in the Statute called ‘‘ Concerning the number of sheep one 
should keep.” In the recitals Mr. Conybeare could, we should 
imagine, find the very greatest solace and comfort, notwith- 





Legislature is ‘ not above two thousand.’ As itis, we must leave 
the subject of “Spent Laws” with a recommendation to any 
one who has access to a public library to acquire the art of 
reading the Statutes at Large. If a man once gets the taste, 
he will find a new and most delightful field of reading open to. 
him. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


EXPERIENCE IN IRELAND.—II. 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 

In my last letter, I took occasion to observe that even with the 
reduction in rents which the new Land Bill would probably 
bring abont, Irish landlords will be better off than the majority 
of English landlords. Take, for instance, the terms of settle. 
ment proposed to the tenants of the O’Grady estate, in County 
Limerick—terms which the tenants will probably accept—a 
reduction of 25 per cent. on judicial, and 15 per cent. on non- 
judicial rents. How many English landlords are there who 
would be only too glad to secure tenants on these conditions ! 
Much, of course, depends on the character of the land—for bad 
land is dear at any price—and the rents that were paid 
before 1881; but assuming the one to be of average quality 
and the other to have been “fair,” I should say that the 
proposed reduction fails to meet the justice of the case; in other 
words, it is not commensurate with the fall in the prices of stock 
and agricultural produce. I know of a farm within fifteen 
miles of London, mostly grass, and held under lease, of which 
the rent was lately reduced from £180 to £80 a year; and at Tip 
Tree Heath, in Essex, there is a property which the owner, after 
expending on it £3,000 in permanent improvements, has been 
forced to sell for £2,000. Analogous instances might be adduced 
almost ad libitum. 

In Ireland, again, there is land which is literally worth less 
than nothing, which in England could not be let if something 
were given with it. Of this character is much of the land in the: 
neighbourhood of Glenbeigh and Glengariff, along the shores of 
Dingle Bay, and between Caherciveen and Kilorgan. As anold 
woman who had transferred her holding to her son, and retired 
from the farming business, said to me,—*“It is all rocks and 
water.” Unless well manured and dug over every other year, 
it relapses into bog. The rental of a holding is computed 
not by the acre, but by the number of cows it will keep,—small 
Kerry cows, costing some £4 apiece, which give little more milk 
than a goat. At Glengariff, most of the tenants seem to be 
paying their rents; at Glenbeigh, I met with only two instances 
of any rent having been paid for a considerable time. The 
tenant in one case is a widow, who keeps a little grocery-shop, 
and appears to be in comfortable circumstances. Her house is 
weather-proof, and her daughters wear shoes and stockings. 
Her holding, moreover, being near the sea, is easily accessible, 
and the land is of fair quality. It is supposed to keep six cows; 
the rent is £17; and the rates, payable by the tenant, I was 
told (though I can hardly believe it), amount to 10s. in 
the pound on the Poor-Law valuation. As for the other 
case, the rent, though paid, has not been paid by the 
tenant. The holding in question is a few miles beyond the 
village of Glenbeigh, and lies between the road and the sea. 
Hard by it is a bridge where, at the time of the Fenian rising, a 
policeman was shot in cold blood by a party of ambushed rebels. 
The tenant (now an old man) and his wife took the poor 
wounded fellow into their house and did all they could for him. 
In February last, when the Glenbeigh evictions of which all the 
world has heard took place, this tenant’s rent was paid by the 
police themselves, in recognition of his humanity to a member of 
the force. 

It is sometimes said that these small tenants are less affected 
by the fall in the price of produce than larger farmers. To a 
certain extent this is no doubt true,—when a man lives on 
potatoes which he himself grows, their money value is a matter 
of indifference. In point of fact, however, potatoes do not last 
all the year round, There comes a time when their place has to 
be supplied with food that must be paid for, to say nothing of 
rent, taxes, and clothing. At the best of times these cottier 
tenants, with their three or four cow-holdings, have a hard 
struggle to pay their way, and when the prices of stock, oats, 

and butter fall as they have recently fallen,—it is all they can 
do to buy the Indian meal on which they subsist between 
the exhaustion of the old stock of potatoes and the gather- 
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I went into a cabin which, if possible, was more squalid 
than any which I had seen at Glengariff. Its inmates were a 
woman, a baby, a cow, anda pig. The furniture consisted of a 
broken chair and an old table. This woman and her husband 
are living entirely on Indian meal, obtained on credit from a 
“ merchant,” who, wheu the pig is old enough, will take it 
against his account. I learnt that a family of four or five 
persons consume about a sack of Indian meal in a fortnight, 
and that the average cost of this food per head per week is from 
eightpence to a shilling. Flesh meat these people never touch, 
and only the comparatively prosperous can afford tea, sugar, 
or oatmeal. The Indian meal is kneaded with yeast, and 
baked on a griddle into flat cakes. This diet certainly 
lacks variety, but judging by the healthy looks of the children 
(who get nothing else), it is not unwholesome, and great as is 
their poverty, their lot is not nearly so deplorable as that of the 
juvenile population of a London slum. 

On the excursion to Coomasarn Lake (in a wild, mountainous 
region above Glenbeigh), I was accompanied by two Englishmen 
whose acquaintance I had made en route. When we reached a 
point about a mile from the lake, we heard a great shouting, and 
saw children running in all directions. It reminded me of the 
uproar sometimes heard in the Alps when the cattle are being 
driven down from the mountain pastures. The watchers had 
taken us for emergency-men, and were giving the alarm. But 
when it was seen that we had no police escort and our intentions 
were peaceful, the women came out of their houses and the men 
emerged from their hiding-places, and explained how matters 
stood. The tenants, like many other tenants in the neighbour- 
hood, had been evicted eariy in the year, and readmitted as 
caretakers. That is to say, they were granted a respite of six 
months in which to pay their arrears; and as they had not been 
able to do this, the landlord could turn them out for good, after 
serving them with the usual notices. It was to avoid receiving 
these notices, and so put off the evil day, that the men concealed 
themselves, and, for the same reason, they sleep out in the open 
every night, like German soldiers during a campaign. A few 
days previously, a party of bailiffs had tried to serve some 
notices, but not finding anybody at home, they had to 
go back with the documents in their pockets. One of 
the men told me that his father was lying perdu in the 
corner of a field, and at my request he fetched him, lifting 
the old fellow, who, being ninety-six, was rather stiff in 
his joints, over a wall. After this, we had a long talk, and 
the men expressed great gratitude for the sympathy shown for 
them in England, and the help they received from English 
people. For their position, they are very intelligent, and almost 
as courteous as South American peasants. I asked how deep was 
the lake. “Fifty fathoms,” said one. “I beg your pardon, it 
is sixty or seventy,” said another. I told them what Lord 
Salisbury said,—that if Irish tenants could not pay, they could 
atleast go. ‘Did Lord Salisbury say that ?” said the old man’s 
son; “it would be hard to leave the place where we were born; 
but if we had the means, we would go willingly.” He then told 
me that he had one brother in Queensland and another in 
America, who would pay his passage to either of those places. 
“But I have an old father and mother,” he added; “and 
while they live, I must stay here and take care of them.” 
These people, I need hardly say, are Nationalists to a man, not 
from any sentimental considerations, but because they think 
that Home-rule will better their condition and be “good for 
Treland.” Gladstone, rather than Parnell, is their hero. At the 
mention of his name, their eyes kindle and their faces glow 
with enthusiasm. The Crimes Acts they both fear and detest, 
probably because they believe it to be more trenchant and severe 
than it really is. They have an idea that its main objects are to 
imprison defaulting tenants and put an end to public meetings; 
and they think that if Lord Salisbury had come amongst them 
and seen for himself, it would not have been passed. 


Rosbeigh, August 5th. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
PROFESSOR DICEY ON UNIONIST DELUSIONS.—II. 


(To rue Epiror ov Tae ‘ Spgctator.” | 
Str,—No idea more disastrously weakens the hands of Unionists 
than the belief that the Home-rule controversy can be closed by 
a compromise; that the wishes of Nationalists may be gratified by 
the creation of an Irish Parliament, whilst the fears of Unionists 











are assuaged by precautions which deprive the Irish Parliament of 
all independent and effective authority; that, in short, Unionists, 
Gladstonians, and Parnellites may all alike accept with satis- 
faction a new edition of Mr. Gladstone’s Government of Ireland 
Bill, re-edited, amended, expurgated, and, as lawyers say, 
“settled ” by Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain. 

The belief is plausible; it is encouraged by the loose talk of 
leaders who aim at conciliating opposition, it appeals to English 
love of moderation, it suits our lax habits of thought, it harmonises 
with the indolence or cowardice of the day. But forall this, the 
notion that human ingenuity can find a satisfactory half-way 
house lying somewhere between the maintenance of the Union 
and the concession to Ireland of genuine Home-rule, is a delusion. 
It is based on two suppositions neither of which rests on any 
solid foundation. 

The first of these assumptions is that the difference which 
divides Unionists from Separatists is one which admits of 
adjustment. To hold this is to shut one’s eyes to the nature of 
the matter in dispute. The maintainers of the Union believe 
that the United Kingdom is a nation, and has a right to be 
governed by the voice of its citizens. Home-rulers believe that 
the claims of Irish nationality are morally superior to the rights 
of the United Kingdom. The refusal to Ireland of a separate 
Parliament is the outward and visible sign of the unity of the 
United Kingdom. The creation of an Irish Parliament endowed 
with even the most limited powers, would be an open acknow- 
ledgment that the Home-rule controversy had been morally 
determined in favour of the Irish Nationalists. No doubt the 
measure which embodied this decision might be filled with 
provisos, limitations, and guarantees; it might be called a 
compromise; but in reality it would be no compromise at all, 
but simply a surrender masked under the form of grudging and 
upgracious concession. 

The reason why Englishmen fail to see the impossibility of 
a compromise is worth notice. They have for many years 
been accustomed to a policy of quiet progressive reform; 
hence, as regards foreign no less than domestic affairs, they 
find it difficult to recognise the existence of those revolu- 
tionary crises which divide men into hostile camps, between 
whom arrangement, transaction, or accommodation is im- 
possible. It took the lifetime of a generation to teach 
England why it was that Austria and Italy could not come to 
terms as long as a single German soldier remained in Lombardy. 
Sensible men used to wonder that France should be divided into 
Imperialists and Irreconcilables. The War of Secession took 
Englishmen by surprise and filled them with perplexity. Why 
should the South, it was asked, break up the Union? Why 
should the North not let the South part in peace? The one 
thing which in Italy, in France, in America, English good sense 
failed to perceive, was the existence of an “irrepressible con- 
flict.” The blindness which has made us the worst judges 
of foreign affairs now vitiates our judgment of domestic 
policy. We cannot recognise revolution, and we confound a 
violent demand for revolutionary innovation with constitutional 
agitation for practical reform. The matter, however, is not one 
on which at this moment I care to insist further. For though it 
be, for the sake of argument, granted that a Parliament may be 
conceded to Ireland without conceding the very principle which 
makes it worth while to fight for the Union, the belief in the 
merits of a compromise involves a second supposition less 
tenable, if possible, than the belief that essential differences of 
principle admit of accommodation. 

This second assumption is that an incomplete, a limited, a 
restricted, or narrow form of Home-rule is less injurious to 
England than such a large and ample measure of Parliamentary 
independence as, for the moment at least, fully meets the 
demands of Irish Home-rulers. To put the same thing in 
another shape, it is assumed that if a Parliament be conceded 
to Ireland, the more restricted the powers given to it, the 
better for England. This idea is natural, and commends itself 
to many Unionists. At first sight, the supposition seems 
reasonable that whatever is refused to the Parnellites is 
gained by Unionists, and that if the Act of Union cannot 
be maintained, the next best thing to its maintenance is 
to relax as little as possible the bonds which bind together 
the islands which still make up the United Kingdom. And 
this notion would be true as well as plausible, if statesmanship 
were regulated by the principles of trade. But in matters of 
national policy we must free ourselves from the ideas of the 
counting-house; we must adopt broad, liberal, and comprehen- 
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sive views. Now, in the eyes of a Unionist the policy of 
Home-rule is so full of danger, that it ought to be resisted by 
every weapon of constitutional warfare. But if ever resistance 
should become vain, the object of every Unionist, as, indeed, of 
every man who cares for the welfare of the nation, should be to 
make sure that the country reaps all the gains which can by 
any possibility accrue from a rash experiment. The benefits 
which Home-rule offers, or affects to offer, are fourfold,—the 
close of agitation through the satisfaction of Irish demands ;— 
the strengthening of England through the increased power of 
the British Parliament, both in Great Britain and throughout the 
Empire;—the fostering of Irish self-reliance ;—and, lastly, should 
the Home-rule experiment fail, such an absolute demonstration 
of its futility as may convince the English democracy that there 
is no choice between Separation and Union. No one, it need 
scarcely be said, is less inclined than myself to hope for these or 
any other blessings from any measure of Home-rule. What I do 
assert is, that the hope, well or ill founded, of attaining these 
benefits is the sole inducement which can be offered to England 
for adopting a scheme of government which the good sense and 
the corscience of the nation disapprove. Now, a moderate or 
limited form of Home-rule deprives England of every chance 
of obtaining the benefits for the sake of which Parliamentary 
independence will be granted, if at all, to Ireland. If the 
authority of the Irish Parliament be curtailed within the very 
narrowest‘ >ssible limits, if the Irish Executive be placed under 
the realan substantial control of the English Cabinet, if the 
richest and most powerful portion of Ireland be placed outside 
the jurisdiction of the authority which rules at Dublin, ill- 
timed caution will produce all the worst effects of rashness. 
Ireland’s demands will not have been satisfied; hence Irish 
agitation will not even for a time come to an end; hence, 
further, England will not be delivered from the embarrassments 
and weakness resulting from Irish discontent; and let it be 
noted that even were the British Parliament freed from the 
obstruction of the Irish Members, English constituencies would 
still be influenced by the Irish vote. England cannot at once 
retain the practical control of the Irish administration and be 
quit of the harassing responsibility for the government of 
Ireland. If the power of the Irish Parliament is small, if the 
jurisdiction of the Irish Executive is limited, the English Parlia- 
ment must still legislate for Ireland, and the English Cabinet 
must still govern Ireland. Home-rule limited by restrictions, 
means, in short, nothing else than dual control. Dual control in 
Treland will, as in Egypt, prove the most unworkable of arrange- 
ments. Dual ownership of land is now admitted to be almost an 
impossible system of tenure. It were hardly rash to anticipate 
that an Irish Parliament will not have sat for two years before 
all the world perceives that dual government is as dangerous a 
system as dual ownership. In any case, a scheme which Irish 
Nationalists may, indeed, accept for the moment, because it gives 
them, at any rate, an Irish Parliament, but which they will 
accept under protest, is as unfortunate a basis for concord as 
the imagination can picture. THalf-measures are not safe 
measures. Concessions intended to extinguish discontent must, 
just because they do not satisfy the demands of the dis- 
contented, stimulate and strengthen agitation. We need not 
look far afield to see the result of bit-by-bit innovation. The 
tale of experiments in reforming Irish land tenure is full 
of warning against the danger which may attend hesitating 
experiments in Constitution-making. The Land Act of 1870 
was intended, I presume, to be a final arrangement. The 
Land Act of 1881 was assuredly framed as a final settlement. 
The Land Act of 1881 is now scouted by its authors. The Land 
Act of 1887 is avowedly a stop-gap. The agitations of seventeen 
years leave the law as to the ownership of land in Ireland still 
in effect unsettled ; and men of all parties, who agree in nothing 
else, are now so far of a mind as to be convinced that bit-by-bit 
reform in the tenure of land is a mistake, and that a change 
in the law governing the right to the soil of a country is 
a revolution which, if attempted at all, must be carried 
through with boldness, with decision, with rapidity. It 
were pedantry to force further the parallel between the 
attempt to reform the tenure of land in Ireland by measures 
which might not alarm English landowners, and the en- 
deavour to inaugurate Home-rule by a compromise which 
might soothe the fears of English Constitutionalists. Such a 
measure, again, cannot from the nature of things stimulate 
Trish self-reliance, and this for two reasons,—the talents, in the 
first place, which Irish statesmen should direct to curing the 





diseases under which Ireland suffers, will, if the powers of the 
Irish Parliament be limited, be turned towards the easier and 
more congenial occupation of extracting further concessions 
from England; any failure, in the second place, of a native 
Government to ensure the prosperity of the country, will 
be attributed by Irish and by English opinion also, to the 
restrictions placed on the Parliamentary independence of 
Ireland. Hence, lastly, and this is a matter of supreme 
importance, the experiment of Home-rule will from the first 
be vitiated, and should it fail, will yield no decisive instruction, 
If Unionists attribute the failure to the inherent defects of a 
policy which they have never approved, Home-rulers will as cer- 
tainly believe, and from their own point of view not without 
good reason, that the breakdown of the system which they have 
advocated is due to the fact that their plan has never had a full 
trial, and that the Parliament granted to Ireland has been 
restrained from exercising the authority claimed for an Irish 
Parliament by Irish patriots. Iam no admirer of Mr. Gladstone; 
but in this matter Mr. Gladstone seems to me to see further than 
converts to Gladstonianism, who, anxious to conceal from them- 
selves their own changes of opinion, try to extort from their 
leader concessions essentially inconsistent with the spirit of his 
policy. The last Gladstonian formula I have read—namely, the 
necessity of granting to Ireland “the powers necessary for 
Home-rule to a nationality ”’—has, indeed, the vagueness of other 
formulas which have proceeded from the same source, but it 
contains an element of truth. If Home-rule is to be conceded 
to Ireland, then the majority of Irishmen must assuredly be 
given the powers necessary to make them rulers at home. From 
this point of view, the Bill for the Government of Ireland may 
be censured not because it went too far, but because it did not go 
far enough. Its safeguards, its restrictions, its provisos, were 
worthless; they hampered the action of England without placing 
any salutary control on the action of Ireland. Ifthe day should 
come, ominous of misfortune to England and Ireland alike, 
when Ireland receives a Parliament of her own, the best model 
for statesmanship to follow in framing a Constitution for a 
couutry which will, in fact, be a Dependency, is afforded by the 
Constitution of such colonies as Victoria. The gift to Ireland 
of Colonial independence would make Home-rule a reality, would 
free the Parliament of Westminster from Irish representatives, 
and would leave to the Parliament at Westminster the only 
power worth retaining,—the power of annulling by/ Act of 
Parliament a Constitution which an Act of Parliament has 
created. If any one urges that the grant of Colonial independence 
to Ireland may bring heavy trouble on England, I am not con- 
cerned to contradict him; fur Home-rule in all or any of 
its shapes is, in my judgment, full of peril to Great Britain. 
If any objector urges that to give real authority to the Irish 
Parliament involves injustice to large bodies of loyal Irishmen, 
I admit the force of the objection, and take leave to point out 
that any argument against the justice or wisdom of entrusting 
true power to an Irish Legislature, is, in fact, an argument 
against every form of Home-rule. 

The case, then, stands thus: —The demand for Home-rule is one 
which must either be honestly refused or honestly granted. A 
compromise between maintenance of the Union and the concession 
of Parliamentary independence to Ireland is, of all courses, the 
worst, The so called compromise is in principle a surrender, and 
the surrender, because it pretends to be a compromise, is made 
on terms which deprive concession at once of its grace and of 
its possible benefits. Turn the matter which way you will, 
honest Unionists must dismiss all thoughts of negotiation, and 
fight on for the maintenance of the Union.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. V. Dicey. 


[To Tue Epitor or THE *‘ Specraror,’’] 
Sm,—The opinions expressed by Mr. Dicey in his letter to you 
appearing in your paper of the 6th inst. cannot be too widely 
made known. The principle of expediency of concession to the 
demand for Home-rule in Ireland which Mr. Morley and his 
followers proclaim, reposes on a false notion of the ends 
and proper process of all government. Unfortunately, many 
Unionists cling to this policy of concession to outer forces, and 
they look for a termination of the difference in an adjustment 
by concessions on both sides. This is a perfect delusion. A 
Government should be strong enough by its inherent force to 
overcome all obstruction, and it should use its force to simply 
carry out justice, which is its only end. ‘There have been 
parleys enough; and the only concession that should satisfy it 
is that of Home-rule itself. Whether it is advisable to keep out 
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Jrish Members from Parliament, and aid landlords by Govern- 
ment grants, are simply matters of consideration whether it 
would be just to do so or not. 

The great misfortune in Ireland—I may say in England also 
—is the unequal footing on which the tenants are placed with 
landlords by the monopoly the latter hold of the land, causing 
complications of judicial rents and protection for tenants to the 
necessity of which we can see no end. It is the injustice of this 
monopoly which requires to be abolished, and this can simply 
be done by diffusion of the land,—only on such diffusion being 
obtained can there be the freedom of contract necessary, and 
would thoge complications cease. There are none of the kind in 
countries where the land is widely divided.—I am, Sir, &c., 

G. F. Saunpers, 


[To tHE Epiror oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—Professor Dicey has written so powerful an argument 
against Home-rule, that many Liberals who maintain their 
allegiance to the cause are obliged reluctantly to admit that he 
has not yet been answered ; and that when Ireland is righted, 
we shall have to encounter some, at all events, of the risks to 
our Constitution which he has stated with such legal accuracy 
and literary force. 

Anything that Professor Dicey says npon the subject claims 
the respectful attention of all earnest Liberals. As one of those, 
I beg your permission to enter a protest against the earlier 
portion of his letter on ‘‘ Unionist Delusions,” in your impression 
of August 6th. 

Mr. Dicey reasons thus:—The abandonment of the Land- 
purchase Bill is not a concession which should please any 
honourable man, because it means that the Irish landlord’s 
property is to be “ taken from him for the benefit of the State” 
without compensation ; whereas even the English Abolitionists 
(of West Indian slavery) “ rightly preferred that England should 
pay twenty millions, rather than that the emancipation of the 
slaves should be tarnished by the suspicion of injustice to slave- 
owners.” Sir, I venture, with the sincerest respect for Professor 
Dicey, to question both the assumptions involved in this 
argument. That the Irish Parliament will want to acquire the 
Trish land for the Irish people is likely enough, though I doubt 
whether our expectations on that point ought to be made part of 
an argument which, both in its parts and in its form, has the 
appearance of strict legality. But if Gladstonian Liberals share 
this expectation with Professor Dicey, that affords no ground for 
the supposition that Irish landlords are to be subjected to violence 
or spoliation. Mr. Gladstone has offered Home-rule coupled 
with Land-purchase. The offer was rejected. If, now, Home- 
rule be offered without Land-purchase, it does not mean that 
the land is to be stolen, but that the policy and the conditions 
of purchase are to be left to the Irish people, of whom the land- 
lords are a part. 

The other assumption, in respect of the English Abolitionists, 
I believe to be historically inaccurate. They were so much in 
earnest about emancipation that they were willing to pay twenty 
millions for it rather than not have it. Their object was aboli- 
tion, and compensation was forced on them, as some kind of 
compromise is always forced on political reformers in England. 
But on what evidence does Professor Dicey say they “ preferred” 
the policy of compensation, or assume that England would have 
been dishonoured if they had not done so? Were the United 
States dishonoured when they abolished slavery without com- 
pensation? Yet siavery was a domestic institution in some of 
them, as it never was in England, and the commercial value of 
the slaves much greater than in the West Indies. 

The second part of Professor Dicey’s argument, that relating 
to the continued presence of Irish Members at Westminster, I 
must leave to wiser people, only remarking, with regret, about 
the cock-sure tone of it, that it but poorly illustrates the judi- 
cious and weighty sentence with which the author closed his 
most important work, ‘ England’s Case,” a sentence which sank 
deep into my memory, and which I desire to recall to his remem- 
brance :—* At this great crisis in the fortunes of our country, 
when every course is involved in undeniable perplexity, and 
surrounded by admitted danger.’ When every course is 
attended by perplexities and dangers, it is the duty of a prac- 
tical statesman to compare and weigh them. It is not sufficient 
to say or to show, with whatever skill, that a particular course 
brings its special risks. The worst course of all, because the 
most dangerous to the highest interests of the State, may well 
be to leave things alone.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Pontresina, Grisons, August 10th. 


CuaRLes Brancu, 





(1. The Land-purchase Bill was described as intended 
to meet an “obligation of honour.” The failure to meet 
such an obligation may be rightly described as “ dishonour- 
able.” If this obligation existed in 1886, it still exists 
in 1887. Nothing which has happened has lessened its 
moral force. No one can seriously contend that an Irish 
landlord sacrificed any fair claim for compensation by the 
fact that, in common with the majority of the electors of the 
United Kingdom, he voted for the maintenance of the Union. 
Owners of land in Ireland are still members of the United 
Kingdom, and have still a claim to be treated on the principles 
which are held just when applied to the owners of land or other 
property in Middlesex or in Midlothian. We cannot believe Mr. 
Branch to contend that an Irish Parliament, elected by Irish 
tenants, and guided by Mr. Dillon or Mr. Davitt, would take the 
land of Irish landlords on terms which Englishmen or Scotchmen 
would deem fair. To leave the “ policy and conditions of purchase 
to the Irish people,” is in effect to let Irish tenants fix the price 
at which they will purchase their landlords’ property. There is 
no great difficulty in conjecturing the amount of the price which 
will be paid. 2. That the English nation paid twenty millions 
to slave-owners, in compensation for the loss of their property, 
has always been cited as a noble example of English fair-dealing. 
There is no reason for denying to the Abolitionists of the United 
States their share of credit for an act of national justice. The 
Civil War affected the whole conditions under which slavery was 
abolished in the United States. 3. Letters written to a newspaper 
belong to a class of composition which, as it demands above all 
things brevity and clearness, does not admit of the qualifications 
and reservations proper to a treatise. The statement, however, 
that the retention of Irish representatives at Westminster 
destroys the advantages hoped for from their banishment to 
Dublin, is so nearly self-evident, that a writer may allowably 
make it in a tone of confidence.—Ep. Spectator} 





MR. GLADSTONE. 
[To THs EprTor oF THE “ Spectator.” ] 
Sir,—For the last fifty years I have been, and still am, an 
admirer of Mr. Gladstone; and though I differ from his present 
policy on many important points, I still believe him to be not 
only an eloquent statesman, but an honest man. 

I therefore notice with intense dissatisfaction the unceasing 
and unjust imputations which the editor of the Times is in the 
habit of bringing against the high character of this great man. 
I will mention only two instances :—Whenever the editor argues 
against Mr. Gladstone’s policy on the question of Home-rule, 
although myself strongly opposed to the details of that policy, 
I feel indignant at the constantly recurring charge that Mr. 
Gladstone is actuated by the overwhelming and passionate 
desire to return to power and office, a motive which is con- 
tradicted by every step and change in his life’s history. 

Again, in to-day’s Times, Mr. Gladstone expressed himself 
“ wicked enough to agree with” Sir Edward Watkin in his views 
of the Channel Tunnel. Iam sorry that he so expressed his con- 
currence, and I trust that work will never be completed. But 
the editor of the Times is not ashamed to ascribe as a motive 
for such expressed concurrence, the desire to obtain a few votes 
in Parliament from Sir E. Watkin’s followers. 

To attribute motives for any action is often a dangerous 
operation; but to attribute mean and disgraceful motives where 
a person may act from the highest and most patriotic con- 
siderations, is no part of political principle, but can only be 
accounted for by the influence of party or personal spite.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Joun Bramston (formerly Dean of Winchester). 

Witham Close, Winchester, August 17th. 


[To tHE EpiToR or THE “Spectator.” ] 
Sir,—I have to thank you for your courtesy in inserting my 
letter in the Spectator of August 13th; but I hope you will 
allow me to say that I cannot admit the justice of your criticism 
that I have misunderstood many of the facts, and ignored one 
of the most critical of them,—viz., Mr. Gladstone’s offer to 
support or join with Lord Salisbury in settling the Irish 
Question. The fact of Mr. Gladstone’s complete change is 
beyond all question, the suddenness of it can easily be measured, 
and the existence of a motive sufficient to account for it, accord- 
ing to the tests of insincerity which Mr. Gladstone has himself 
given, cannot be disputed. It is, therefore, a change of view 
accompanied by every circumstance which Mr. Gladstone himself 
has pointed out as those from which we may infer insincerity, 
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and it has taken place in the conduct of a statesman of the 
most mature years, and on a subject which has been the one 
most prominently before his mind at least for the last twenty 
years. Mr. Gladstone makes much of the evidence of his dis- 
interestedness which he gave when he changed his opinion, or 
rather voted against his opinion, in the case of the Maynooth 
grant. What evidence of sincerity or disinterestedness has he 
given on this occasion ? 

As to his offer to support Lord Salisbury, I presume you 
refer to that made through Mr. Balfour. I had not forgotten 
it, and I did not intend to ignore it; but I do not see how it 
affects the question. Mr. Gladstone proposed to unite with 
Lord Salisbury in the endeavour to effect some settlement of the 
frish Question, on the ground, as Mr. Balfour put it, that if 
something was not done, we should all be blown up. But can 
you suppose that at that time Mr. Gladstone thought of 
proposing to Lord Salisbury anything like the Bills which he 
afterwards brought inP I confess that the recollection of what 
passed between Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Balfour has always 
suggested to my mind the uncomfortable idea—which I have 
always sought to put aside—that besides being actuated by 
personal ambition, Mr. Gladstone in reconciling himself to the 
Trish has been actuated by considerations as to his personal 
safety. 

I do not, however, defend the conduct of Lord Salisbury in 
refusing to listen to Mr. Gladstone’s overtures. I believe that 
the evils under which the State is now suffering are in a 
great measure due to the vacillating policy of Lord Salisbury, 
and the demoralising effect of the influence of Lord Beaconsfield 
on him and on his party.—I am, Sir, &c., An OLp Wuic. 

[ We differ in toto from our correspondent.—Ep. Spectator. | 





THE BISHOP AND THE CURATE. 
{To tHe Epiror or THE ‘* SPECTATOR.’’ | 
S1r,—The action of the Bishop of Llandaff in sanctioning the 
dispossession of a curate in his diocese without first of all com- 
municating with him, raises a question of very serious import 
to all members of the Anglican Church, 

The number of curates increases more rapidly than the number 
of incumbencies. The age, therefore, of those who are in the 
position of assistant-priests is greater than in times past. Men 
of matured experience work as curates. Are they entirely 
dependent upon their vicars for their tenure of office? Have 
they no protector? Has the Bishop ceased to be in any way 
their father in God? And is it his function merely to protect 
the incumbent, who cannot be dispossessed of his living, from the 
annoyance of having an assistant-priest who feels compelled to 
differ from him? If the Bishop of Llandaff’s ruling is to hold 
good, the duty of curates resolves itself into one of pleasing their 
vicars,—they must try and fit their consciences to this simple 
rule. 

The relation of the priest in charge of a parish to his assistant- 
priests certainly requires revision under the altered circumstances 
of the time. The curate requires a more satisfactory security 
than the necessity of the Bishop’s sanction to his dismissal, if 
that sanction can be granted without first of all hearing the 
curate as well as the vicar.—I am, Sir, &c., ANGLICAN. 

AN AGNOSTIC NOVEL. 
[To THE EpITor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.’’ | 

Sir,—In your powerfully written review of “An Agnostic 
Novel,” you have several bitter references to Calvinism. You 
speak of it as a “ horrible travesty of Christianity.’ Allow me 
to say that what is represented as Calvinism by its opponents is 
often a “horrible travesty” of that system as it is rightly under- 
stood. Critics make a caricature of Calvinism, and then 
proceed to denounce their own creation. These misrepresenta- 
tions of Calvinism are no more like the original than the 
witch-created and devil-possessed Florimell in “The Faerie 
Queene ” was like the genuine Florimell. 

In another part of your article you speak of the “ ghastly 
theology of Calvinism.” Now, I admit that it is ghastly 
to those who love sin and live in rebellion against Heaven. 
It is ghastly to the proud, carnal heart, for it exalts God and 
humbles man. 

Again, you remark,—“ With regard to Calvinism, all that 
need be said here is that it is not Christianity at all, but a 
hideous excrescence essentially foreign to the religion of Christ.” 
Well, all I can say is that some of the best and most useful 
men the Church of Christ has had in her midst, have been 








ardent adherents of the Calvinistic theology. What shall we 
say of such men as Bunyan, the author of the greatest alle. 
gorical work in the language, a book that has been of in. 
estimable benefit to mankind; as Whitefield, the seraphic 
evangelist, who had so large a share in the work of reviving 
true Christianity in this land during the last century; as 
Spurgeon, who is pastor of the largest Christian church in 
the world, and who is unwearied in his efforts for the temporal 
and spiritual good of his fellow-creatures? These are bat 
typical names. There have been thousands of others equally true 
and devoted, though not so eminent, who have held the Calvinistic 
creed, or rather have been held by it. Mr. Froude, in speaking 
of the Paritan era and its theology, says :—“ We must judge of 
a creed by its effects upon character, as we judge of the whole. 
someness of food as it conduces to bodily health. And the 
creed which swept like a wave through England at that time, 
and recommended itself to the noblest and most powerful intel- 
lects, produced also in those who accepted it a horror of sin, an 
enthusiasm for justice, purity, and manliness, which can only 
be paralleled in the first age of Christianity.” (‘‘ English Men 
of Letters: Bunyan,” by J. A. Froude, p. 23.) Surely it is 
remarkable that such blessed and beautiful effects should 
have been produced by what you tell us “is not Christianity 
at all, but a hideous excrescence essentially foreign to the reli- 
gion of Christ.” Now, I (in common, I trust, with many readers 
of the Spectator) believe the Calvinistic system to be reasonable, 
Scriptural, and true to my own spiritual experience. And Iam 
often amused when I[ notice how its opponents one day inform 
us that it is dead, and the next day begin savagely to attack it, 
It evidently causes them much uneasiness. If it really be buried 
in oblivion, why drag it from its dark abode? The fact is, 
Calvinism is not dead yet, and will never die while God reigns 
and truth lives.—I am, Sir, &c., C. W. Townsenp. 


(Fortunately, men are often better than their creed. Good 
men may be found under every system of religion. The 
Calvinism which we condemn is that which is found in the 
writings of Calvin, and even of the gentle Melancthon. 
Multitudes of nominal Calvinists neither believe nor practise 
the horrible doctrine which has received the sanction of those 
two great names. Another correspondent, for whose letter we 
have no room, disputes our assertion that “ there is no sugges- 
tion of evil” in the “Story of an African Farm,” and she 
appeals to the moral fall of Lyndall by way of proof. But 
Lyndall’s fall is not justified by the authoress; on the contrary, 
that fall is represented as working out its own punishment in a 
very tragic manner. We have said implicitly that Miss 
Schreiner’s agnostic doctrines have landed her in “a moral 
chaos.” But she does not make sin attractive; she makes it 
very repulsive, full of pain and sorrow.—Ep. Spectator. ] 


HORSES IN MINES. 
[To THE Eprtor or THE “ SPECTATOR,’’ | 
Srr,—In a late number of the Spectator, alluding to the very 
impressive letter of Mr. William Morgans to the Colliery 
Guardian, you forcibly endorsed his recommendation that the 
representatives of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals should have bestowed upon them the same legal right 
of access into mines that they now have to cattle markets. 

The narration of an event which was occurring in a mine of 
this country at the time when you wrote, may serve further to 
emphasise your observations. The particulars are as com- 
municated direct from the close neighbourhood of the pit, and 
on authority too reliable and too well confirmed to leave any 
doubt of the accuracy at least of the main facts. 

A circumstance occurred causing noxious gas in a part of 
this mine, and making it necessary to dam up a passage which 
was affected; but further on, and beyond the effects of the gas, 
there was a horse which could not be got out, the only passage high 
enough for the purpose being the one involved in the mischief. In 
another direction was a way through an old working large enough 
to allow the men to pass out, but too small for the horse. Now, 
as the dam was intended to remain for some days, it might 
have been expected that the horse would have been humanely 
destroyed, instead of being left to the risk of prolonged suffering 
after the usual means of reaching it with food and water had 
been cut off, as also the normal air-supply. Instead of this, a 
bag of fodder was given to it, and it was left to take its chance, 
the men as they went away damming up this passage also 
behind them. After the lapse of four days, or, according to 
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one account, of about a week, the mine was again entered, when 
the horse, which was in a position very easily accessible from 
the old working, was found to be alive, though, as might be 
expected, greatly exhausted from want of food. Another bag 
of fodder was given to it, and the men again left, expecting to 
be able to liberate it the next day. But on penetrating further 
into the mine, they found the old mischief still existing; 
so that the next day it was considered necessary to build 
up the dam again, this time for an indefinite period, likely 
to be very considerable, and the unfortunate horse, in- 
stead of being now at last put out of its misery, was un- 
doubtedly left to complete the process of starving to death, 
unless an advance of the noxious gas should release it first by 
asphyxiation. It is possible that some further difficulty might 
have arisen since the preceding day, rendering it hazardous 
again to enter the mine; but surely even in that case a con- 
tingency so likely to suggest itself should have been foreseen, 
and provided against, whilst yet there was time, by the destruc- 
tion of the horse. From first to last it appeared to be a case 
calling for investigation; but so difficult is it to obtain this 
where only the fate of mine-horses is concerned, that the 
strenuous attempt made by one or two humane persons proved 
ineffectual for the purpose. It is terrible to think of the fate of 
this poor horse, whose sufferings must ere this have terminated ; 
but after all, the saddest consideration in connection with it is 
the inquiry how far it may have been a representative case. 
There is now a Mines Regulation Bill before Parliament, and 
it will be cause for much congratulation if it should prove that 
success has crowned the efforts of some who have been labouring to 
procure the insertion of a clause empowering full and sufficient 
inspection in the interest of animals employed in mines. If, how- 
ever, they have not succeeded, it is earnestly to be hoped that the 
different Societies for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals will 
never rest until, backed by a strong public opinion, they are able 
to obtain for their officers a right of entry into mines. For by 
what possible reasoning can it be made out that their presence 
is more needed in the cattle market and the public street than 
it is in the recesses of the mines, where animals are without the 
protecting shield of public observation ? Let me add that there 
is also another domain which the P.C.A. officer should gain the 
right occasionally to enter, and that is the domain of the 
slaughter-house.—I am, Sir, &c., H. Marrtort. 
Bristol and Clifton Ladies’ Humane Association, R.S.P.C.A. 


SEPULCHRAL RELIEFS AT ATHENS. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE ‘* SPEcTATOR,” ] 
Sir,—The writer of the deeply interesting article upon “The 
Ancient Sepulchral Reliefs at Athens,” in the Spectator of 
August 13th, has remarked upon most of the features of the 
monuments; but there are one or two others which seem to be 
worthy of mention. I was in Athens in May last, and made a 
close inspection of these monuments, both those in the National 
Museum and those which remain in situ in the Ceramicon. 

I noticed that the dying person is generally sitting in a chair 
or on a stool, dressed as usual, only occasionally reclining on 
a couch, and never lying in bed. Men, at the last farewell, are 
sometimes standing. The pet animals appear to have been the 
dog and the dove. The dog looks into his master’s face and rises 
with fore-paws resting against him, as though asking leave to 
accompany him; the dove is brought and held forward by a 
friend to be caressed. In one case, a dying girl has a dove in 
her hand; in another, the dove is held by a child at the dying 
mother’s knee. The funeral-urn is a common object; but in 
most cases it is conventional, being sculptured in one solid piece, 
so that the lid does not take off. Sometimes it is only carved in 
low relief on a funeral-slab; but in a few instances it is a real 
urn, fitted to hold ashes and charred bones. These facts appear 
to point to a former practice of cremation, which had almost 
entirely gone out of date, though the symbol of it was continued 
traditionally. 

The casket of jewels brought to the dying woman in so many 
instances, did not appear to me to stand allegorically for the 
pleasant world to which a farewell must be said. I thought it 
perhaps indicated a custom of disposing of the jewels as heir- 
looms, the dying person being asked to express her wishes. If 
they were marriage-presents, a still different significance may 
belong to them. But I only guess; and your writer may be 
right. In one case, the dying woman has her hand among the 
jewels; in another, she is looking in a hand-mirror, as though 
to observe her pale face. 








I looked particularly for tokens of the hope of resurrection, 
and do not feel so sure that they were absent. Besides 
the sculptures in the rooms of the Museum, there are many 
sarcophagi at present lying in the grounds, their sides carved 
with symbolical representations. Among these there are several 
instances of cherub children playing the double-pipes and the 
lyre, and showing other signs of rejoicing ;—as the death would 
not be the reason for joy, it must, I imagine, have been the 
hopeful interpretation given to death. ‘lhe symbols on one sar- 
cophagus are very curious; there is a tree with a bird’s nest in 
it, the parent birds feeding their young ones, and a serpent 
ascending the tree; on either side a centaur approaches with a 
lifted club, while a lion and a leopard are endeavouring to keep 
off the centaurs. The cherubs who play the music sometimes 
have companions who bear torches,—blazing torches, full of life 
and energy, not torches held downwards in sign of life extin- 
guished. One further fact: on a tomb in the Ceramicon is a 
representation of Charon and his boat, a figure in the boat lying 
as dead, symbolical of the deceased,—symbolical, I think, and 
not representative, for alongside the boat are four persons, one 
of whom I take to be the dying person, who is thus accompanied 
to the river of death by his friends. The piece is, unfortunately, 
a little mutilated. But here is Charon’s boat, to convey the 
dead to the land beyond the river, the ‘“ sweet fields beyond the 
swelling flood.” 

I join in the wish of the writer of the article that the British 
Museum authorities may procure casts of the best things; but 
I hope the things themselves will all be left where they are. 
This Ceramicon at Athens—a cemetery of the Greeks more than 
two thousand years old, buried for centuries and only excavated 
lately—is as unique a thing in its way as the city of Pompeii ; 
and though denuded of its best monuments, which have been 
taken to the National Museun, is instructive and impressive as 
it stands. It should be no further meddled with.—I am, Sir, &., 

Birmingham. Gxorce St. Crar. 


SYMPATHY IN CATS AND DOGS. 
[To THE Epiror OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Srr,—I know you have a high opinion of the dog’s character, 
but of the “harmless, necessary cat” perhaps you may not 
think so well as he or she deserves. The following anecdote of 
my own ‘ Black Beauty,’ or ‘ Professor Blackie,’ as I often call 
him, may find a place in your generous paper. 

A favourite Pomeranian dog was cruelly blinded by a carter’s 
lash, and, while his owner tenderly bathed the inflamed eyes, 
‘ Blackie,’ the sleek tom-cat, always sat by with a kindly look 
of pity in his luminous green eye. When ‘ Laddie,’ the blind 
dog, was called in at night, he often failed to find the door, or 
would strike his venerable head against the posts. ‘ Blackie,’ 
having noted this difficulty, would jump off his warm cushion 
by the kitchen-fire, trot out with a “ mew” into the dark night, 
and in a few minutes return with ‘ Laddie’ shoulder-to-shoulder, 
as it were, and the friends would then separate for the night. 
‘Laddie,’ when younger, had quietly resented the attentions 
shown by his owner to a fascinating kitten, who used to frolic 
with his long, fringed tail; but he was too noble to show active 
dislike. When the kitten died in convulsions—a victim to nerves 
and a ball of cotton—and its owner bent over the stiffened form 
in grief, ‘ Laddie’ came gravely up and kissed it. He followed 
to the grave, and for many days was seen by his mistress to go 
up the garden and sit upon the sod. Was this his way of 
showing remorse for his former coldness, or might it be an 
expression of sympathy for his bereaved owner ?—I am, Sir, &e., 

An Oup Reaper. 





“FROM THE PYRENEES TO THE CHANNEL.” 
[To THE Epiror or THE “‘ SpecraTor.”’ | 
Sir,—I have only just seen your issue of the 6th inst., con- 
taining a letter from “A Grammar School Boy et son Pére,” 
in reference to the distance covered and the amount of food 
consumed per diem, by our mare ‘ Dolly’ on her journey from 
the Pyrenees to the Channel. You have yourself kindly 
corrected the error with regard to the distance ; will you permit 
me to correct that with regard to her consumption of oats? I 
have just weighed a litre of oats, and found it to be just 495 
grammes, which would make the mare’s allowance for the day 
4,950 grammes, or just under 5 kilogrammes. For the sake of 
argument, let us call it exactly 5kilos. Now, “ Whitaker” gives 
the equivalent to the kilo in pounds avoidupois as 2°2046213, 
which would make ‘Dolly’s’ allowance 11°0231065]b. per 
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diem, or 771617455 per week. This is rather different to your 
correspondent’s calculation of 17: for the day, and 119} for the 
week, Another way of comparing it with the English standard 
is to take the litre as 1:76077 pint, which, if your correspondents 
will take the trouble to work it out, they will find to be under 
9 quarts a day,—a not extraordinary amount, I fancy, for a 
mare doing the work which ‘ Dolly’ was doing. Of fresh green 
food she had very little indeed, only an occasional nibble by the 
road-side; nor of hay very much, as French hay is not generally 
to be trusted. I think her perfect health throughout is proof 
that she was not over-fed, as it is just as possible to injure a 
horse by over-feeding as by under-feeding.—I am, Sir, &c., 
R, Acianp-TROYTE. 








BOOKS. 


—o~———- 

LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU.* 
Tue literature of the Queen Anne age and of the early Georgian 
period has an irresistible attraction for many readers. That 
literature, indeed, is by no means of a highly elevated character. 
Much of it is eminently artificial, the production of great wits 
rather than of great poets, of men whose ideas of life were gained 
in the narrow circle of the town, and whose knowledge of Nature 
was almost wholly gleaned from books. The creative imagina- 
tion of the Elizabethan poets and their enchanting voice of song 
had died out, and instead of these rare gifts of poetry, the town 
listened to the consummate satire and scandal of Pope, to the 
graceful vers de société of Prior, to the coarse and easy rhymes 
of Swift, and in exchange for Shakespeare’s style—“ the style,” 
in Pope’s judgment, “of a bad age”—the wits at the play- 
houses had for their delectation the Cato of Addison and the 
Beggar’s Opera of Gay. 

It was essentially a coarse age, and distinguished statesmen, 
as well as high-born ladies, lived grossly and used the language 
of Billingsgate. Queen Anne is said to have reproved the Earl 
of Oxford for often coming into her presence drunk. Swift on 
one occasion would not go to a Cabinet dinner, saying that all 
the Ministers would become intoxicated ; and among Swift’s best 
female friends was the mistress of the King and Lady Betty 
Germaine, who, according to the Duchess of Marlborough, got 
into trouble in her youth, and covered her irregularities by a 
subsequent marriage. Intrigues, indeed, were frequent among 
ladies of quality, and one of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu’s 
greatest friends was “dear Molly Skerritt,” the mistress, and 
afterwards the wife, of Sir Robert Walpole. 

Lady Mary belonged to her age. Her father, the Duke of 
Kingston, was a man of pleasure, and his children were left to 
the care of inferiors. The cleverest woman of her time may be 
said to have been self-educated. There was a large library in 
her father’s house, and she was allowed to browse in it at will. 
She read everything, and became familiar with the ponderous 
romances which testify to the patience of our ancestors. More- 
over, she taught herself Latin, and among other accomplish- 
ments, talked so well when a girl of fourteen as to attract 
her future husband, a man very much older. The story 
of the courtship, which began several years later, and 
ended in an elopement, is singularly free from romance. Every- 
thing was arranged in the most businesslike style, and love did not 
in Lady Mary’s case run away with reason. She shallcometo him, 
she writes to Wortley, only in a gown and petticoats, and that 
is all he will get with her; but she adds:—“’Tis something odd 
for a woman that brings nothing to expect anything, but after 
the way of my education, I dare not pretend to live but in some 
degree suitable to it. I had rather die than return to a depen- 
dency upon relations I have disobliged. Save me from that 
fear if you love me. If you cannot, or think I ought not 
to expect it, be sincere and tell me so. ’Tis better I 
should not be yours at all, than for a short happiness 
involve myself in ages of misery.” That she loved him at this 
time is evident, though the love is oddly expressed :—‘‘1 have 
examined my own heart whether I can leave everything for you: 
I think I can: if I change my mind, you shall know before 
Sunday.” All the world knows that the marriage was far from 
being a happy one. Wortley was not in any definite form an 

unkind husband; but even in the early months following the 
honeymoon, he seems to have neglected his wife. She cries out 
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that she is left alone, that he forgets to write, that he leaves her 
letters unanswered, and that she is full of fears for him that 
“ proceed from an unlimited love.” A good man, one might 
think, would have made a good wife of Lady Mary; but there 
seems to have been but a slight response on Wortley’s part to a 
thousand womanly appeals, and in the end she became ag 
indifferent as her husband. There was never any quarrel, but 
Lady Mary found it better for her health to live abroad, which 
she did for more than twenty years, and it was not until after Mr, 
Wortley’s death that she returned to England. The strangeness 
of this arrangement has given rise to not a little discussion, 
Why it took place we shall never know; but it is possible that 
Leigh Hunt’s suggestion may be the true one. Here was a 
beautiful woman, neglected or coldly treated at home, a woman 
of high spirit, of great ability, surrounded by admirers, gifted 
with all the arts that charm in society, and with no high sense 
of moral obligations,—under such provocation, then, and with 
such a character, is it improbable that she acted sometimes with 
a freedom that would have compromised her husband? He wag 
not a man of jealous temperament; but the friend of Addison 
had a character to maintain, and his wife’s love of scandal, if 
not the scandal she made for others, may have led him to feel it 
safer to place the sea between them. 


Many persons know Lady Mary chiefly from the ignoble 
quarrel between her and Pope,—one of the strongest illustra. 
tions of the coarseness of the age that could readily be cited, 
Or they remember her, perhaps, for the splendid courage she 
displayed in encouraging inoculation and braving the opposi- 
tion of half the doctors in England. In the present 
day, however, Lady Mary would be little more to us 
than a name, were it not for the letters which have given 
her a prominent place in literature. These letters are 
written with an ease and freshness that put to shame the 
laboured efforts of Pope. The new and admirable edition 
published by Mr. Bell tempts us once more to turn over Lady 
Mary’s fascinating pages and to listen to the gossip which, 
despite the changes of a century and a half, is as sparkling and 
amusing as ever. The so-called Turkish letters, published a 
year after the writer's death, are the most brilliant, but they are 
also the most familiar, and, moreover, have the disadvantage 
of being composed in an epistolary form as a convenient 
literary arrangement. We prefer, therefore, the letters which 
fulfil the first condition of this kind of composition,—namely, 
those that were really addressed to friends, and express the feelings 
and fancies of the hour in which they were written. It is 
evident that Lady Mary knew their value, for in writing to her 
sister, she says :—‘‘ The last pleasure that fell in my way was 
Madame Sévigné's letters: very pretty they are, but I assert 
without the least vanity that mine will be full as entertaining 
forty years hence. I advise you, therefore, to put none of them 
to the use of waste-paper.” 

The writer has a fund of satire. Some of her comments on 
the frailties of her female acquaintances remind us of Mrs. 
Candour in The School for Scandal. They are very ludicrous 
and very naughty, and too coarse-grained in expression for 
quotation in our columns. “I own,” she writes, “I enjoy vast 
delight in the folly of mankind: and, God be praised, that 
ig an inexhaustible source of enjoyment.” She confesses to 
a certain giddiness, calls herself a wild girl, and at the mature 
age of thirty-seven shows her youthful vivacity by pretending 
that the only three pretty men in England are in love with 
her. “This will amaze you extremely,” she adds; “ but if you 
were to see the reigning girls at present, I will assure you there 
is very little difference between them and old women.” It is 
amusing to read in a note that the gentleman referred to in 
our next quotation lived for half-a-century after Lady Mary’s 
prediction. ‘As for news, the last wedding is that of Peg 
Pelham, andI think I have never seen so comfortable a prospect 
of happiness; according to all appearances, she cannot fail of 
being a widow in six weeks at farthest, and accordingly she has 
been so good a housewife as to line her wedding clothes with 
black.” The Countess of Mar, to whom the frankest letters are 
written, complains constantly of low spirits, and ultimately lost 
her mind. Her sister, on the contrary, will have nothing to do 
with the black fiend, Melancholy. “I wonder,” she says, 
“you can talk to me of being an old woman; I beg I may hear 
no more on’t. For my part, I pretend to be as young as ever, 
and really am as young as needs to be, to all intents and pur- 
poses. My cure for lowness of spirit is not drinking nasty 
water, but galloping all day, and a moderate glass of cham- 
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eat night in good company; and I believe this regimen, 
closely followed, is one of the most wholesome that can be pre- 
scribed.” 

One of the best features of this remarkable woman’s 
character is her love of literature and her eagerness in the 
acquisition of knowledge. The fine gentlemen of the age re- 
garded this as a fault, and sneered at “ the least pretensions to 
reading or good sense in ladies of quality.” Writing to Dr. 
Gilbert Burney, Lady Mary says :—‘ We are permitted no books 
but such as tend to the weakening and effeminating of the mind. 
Our natural defects are every way indulged, and it is looked 
upon asin a degree criminal to improve our reason, or fancy 
we have any.” Not, she continues, that she wishes to argue 
for an equality of the sexes, “God and Nature having 
thrown women into an inferior rank.” This is very modest 
of Lady Mary, or probably a little insincere, but it must be 
remembered that she was writing to a Bishop. All her life long 
she was a great reader, and in her exile from England, nothing 
seems to have given her more delight than the arrival of a box 
of books. “No entertainment,” she writes, “is so cheap as 
reading, nor any pleasure so lasting;” and, again, addressing her 
daughter, the Countess of Bute, she says :—“ I know by experi- 
ence it is in the power of study not only to make solitude 
tolerable, but agreeable. I have now lived almost seven years 
in a stricter retirement than yours in the Isle of Bute, and can 
assure you I have never had half-an-hour heavy on my 
hands for want of something to do. Whoever will culti- 
vate their own mind will find full employment.” But 
she would not exclude needlework, thinking it “as scandalous 
for a woman not to know how to use a needle as for a 
man not to know how to use a sword.” Her judgments 
of books and men are often admirable. Nothing can be more 
just, for instance, than her estimate of Lord Bolingbroke. After 
saying that he spoils a good argument by a profusion of words, 
and that in style he is far below Tillotson or Addison, she adds: 
—“T own I have small regard for Lord B. as an author, and 
the highest contempt for him as a man. He came into the 
world greatly favoured both by Nature and fortune, blest with a 
noble birth, heir to a great estate, and endowed with a strong 
constitution, and, as I have heard, a beautifal figure, high 
spirits, a good memory, and a lively apprehension which was 
cultivated by a learned education. All these glorious advantages 
being left to the direction of a judgment stifled by unbounded 
vanity, he dishonoured his birth, lost his estate, ruined his 
repntation, and destroyed his health by a wild pursuit of 
eminence even in vice and trifles.” 

Like all sensible people, Lady Mary dearly loved a novel, and 
her comments on the tales she read are amusing, if not always 
just. She was “such an old fool” as to weep over Clarissa Har- 
lowe, but, on the whole, thought it most miserable stuff. “Any 
gitl that rans away with a young fellow without intending to 
marry him should be carried to Bridewell or to Bedlam the next 
day......1 look upon this and Pamela to be two books that 
will do more general mischief than the works of Lord Rochester.” 
On the other hand, she writes ne plus ultra on the title-page of 
the most famous novel of her relative, Henry Fielding, and a box 
with his works having reached her one evening, she was “ fool 
enough to sit up all night reading.” Her admiration, however, 
was not indiscriminate, and she wonders that Fielding does not 
see that the heroes of Amelia and Tom Jones are sorry scoundrels. 
Very fond she is, too, of her dear Smollett, and is sorry he 
“ disgraces his talents by writing those stupid romances com- 
monly called history.” Nothing in the shape of fiction seemed 
to come amiss to Lady Mary in her old age, and she tells 
the Countess of Bute that she sees new story-books with 
the same pleasure that her “eldest daughter does a new 
dress, or the youngest a new baby.” Next to books, she found 
the greatest amusement in gardening, “the plaything of her 
age;” and, on the wholo, this woman of fashion shows to the 
best advantage when living in retirement. The gossip in Lady 
Mary’s letters tells us much about the period which is left 
unnoticed by historians. Letters, for example, between 
England and Italy appear to have taken about a month 
in the transit; but one of the writer’s most frequent com- 
plaints is that letter after letter fails to reach its destina- 
tion. In Venice, we are told that “it is the fashion for the 
greatest ladies to walk the streets, which are admirably paved, 
and a mask, price sixpence, with a little cloak and the head of 
a domino, the genteel dress to carry you everywhere.” In Naples, 
two coaches, two running footmen, four other footmen, a gentle- 








man-usher, and two pages are said to be as necessary as the 
attendance of a single servant is in London; in Genoa, an 
unfurnished palace fit for a prince may be hired for fifty pounds 
per annum. “The number of servants is regulated, and almost 
every lady has the same, which is two footmen, a gentleman- 
usher, and a page who follows her chair.” In Geneva she 
witnessed “ the simplicity of old Rome in its earliest age. The 
Magistrates toil with their own hands, and their wives liberally 
dress their dinners against their return from their little senate.” 
And here is a lively picture of manners at Brescia in 1748 :— 

‘“‘T had a visit in the beginning of these holidays of thirty horse of 
ladies and gentlemen, with their servants. They came with the kind 
intent of staying with me at least a fortnight, though I had never 
seen any of them before; but they were all neighbours within ten 
miles round. I could not avoid entertaining them at supper, and by 
good luck had a large quantity of game in the house, which, with 
the help of my poultry, furnished out a plentiful table. I sent 
for the fiddles, and they were so obliging as to dance all night, and 
even dine with me next day, though none of them had been in bed ; 
and were much disappointed I did not press them to stay, it being 
the fashion to go in troops to one another’s houses, hunting and 
dancing together a month in each castle...... I left the room 
about 1 o’clock, and they continued their ball in the saloon above 
stairs, without being at all offended at my departure. But the 
greatest diversion I had was to see a lady of my own age comfortably 
dancing with her own husband, some years older, and I can assert 
that she jamps and gallops with the best of them.” 

Here we must close these familiar but ever-entertaining 
Letters, which we are glad to possess in this carefully edited and 
attractive form. The work is virtually a reprint of the third 
edition of Lord Wharncliffe’s Letters and Works of Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, with the additions and corrections of Mr. 
Moy Thomas. To these some fresh matter is added, and the 
edition may therefore be regarded as the most complete hitherto 
published. 





FROM LONDON TO LAND’S END.® 

Mr. Hissry certainly does good service in bringing to the notice 
of his tourist countrymen and women the too much neglected 
beauties of their own land; and if he would but leave the artist 
somewhat in the shade, and abandon the mannerisms to which 
he is so much addicted, we should say his books were very 
pleasant reading. The most good-natured critic cannot but be 
irritated by the constant recurrence of cloud-scapes, sea-scapes, 
and, worse still, hill-scapes and town-scapes, and of such awk- 
ward combinations as “eye-entranced,” “ ear-enthralled,” “space- 
expressing,” “ irregular-roofed,” and countless others ; aromatic- 
laden must surely be a printer’s error. The scenery of England 
is truly such as the writer describes it, of exceeding beauty and 
variety, and well worthy of more intimate acquaintance and 
closer study ; but writing of it in these terms does not tend to 
its better appreciation. Having delivered ourselves of our con- 
demnatory clauses, we will proceed to show our readers how 
really enjoyable are most of the contents of the volume, and will 
speak in the first place, though that is not usual, of the 
delightful little sketches with which it is illustrated, for the 
most part charming characteristic bits from rural scenes, such 
as an old English farmstead—date 1668—a by-path in the New 
Forest, an old-time hostel, and a Devonshire lane, while more 
extended prospects are also well dealt with. 

Mr. Hissey is great on the subject of wayside inns, and the 
comfort and kindliness the traveller who leaves the beaten track 
will almost invariably meet with therein. It is well to know that so 
many of these quiet resting-places are still to be met with; and 
doubtless it is perfectly true that a far more pleasant, health- 
giving, and inexpensive holiday can be spent in such quarters, 
within reach of most enjoyable excursions, than is attainable at 
most of our sea-side resorts, always supposing that society and 
its follies are not considered by the holiday-makers the sum of 
earthly good. And it would seem, too, that lovers of the 
picturesque are not the only people to be made happy. 
Curiosity-hunters can still discover treasures occasionally in 
the shape of quaint pottery, and early-English bracket-clocks, 
to say nothing of more important finds, such as the antique 
mirror in its carved and gilded case—supposed to be of Spanish 
workmanship—picked up for five shillings by Mr. Hissey’s 
servant, who shared in some degree the tastes of his master, 
though he did not go so far as to enjoy driving across 
Dartmoor in a storm for the sake of seeing to perfection its 
wild, weird grandeur. “If this is Dartmoor,” quoth he, very 
naturally, “I’d rather live somewhere else. Hope there’s no 
more moors in this part of the world, leastways no more Dart- 
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moors.” It was scarcely a safe excursion, by reason of the 
blinding mists and jagged lightning, to say nothing of violent 
wind and pitiless hail—better to write about than to experience, 
in our opinion—and when, on arriving at Tavistock, the ostler 
spoke of it as nothing, and recommended a trial of the moor 
under a “ Nor’-easter,” it is not surprising that his suggestion 
was declined. 

One of the great delights of driving tours is, of course, the 
being able to choose one’s own time and one’s own route, with- 
out what Mr. Hissey oddly calls a pre-knowledge of what one 
is to see; and accordingly, it was his custom occasionally 
not even to consult his guide-books, and when he came 
to cross-roads, to choose simply that which looked the most 
inviting, a plan that had its objectionable as well as its pleasant 
side, the road in question being capable of degenerating into a 
mere congeries of ruts and boulders, or of losing its identity in 
a wild space of moorland. On one occasion the phacton and 
its occupants were following a lane so lengthy as to seem inter- 
minable, and so narrow that no two vehicles could by possibility 
pass each other, when a cart and horse hove in sight. The horn 
was sounded ; what was to be done ? Simply this. The carter dis- 
mounted, opened a gate, and drove into a field until the carriage 
had passed, certain spots being, it seems, by common consent, 
places of refuge for such purposes, the waggon-horses being all 
furnished with bells, as many as eight to each horse in some 
cases, to give notice of their approach. These bells are very 
musical, and the horses like them very much; one driver told 
Mr. Hissey that when on one occasion he was in a hurry and 
had neglected to put them on, the team absolutely refused to 
stir a step until he equipped them in the usual way. As 
a rule, Mr. Hissey followed Patervson’s Roads, a book still 
curiously correct, though sixty years old, every cross-road, inn, 
bridge, river, and stream being set down in it, and short 
accounts given of the principal things of interest by the way. 
The traveller by the old coaching-roads finds almost in- 
variably the ‘ Red Lion,’ the ‘ White Hart,’ the ‘Green Dragon, 
or whatever may be the signboard, offering its hospitality now 
as in days of yore at the spot indicated, and first-rate hospitality 
too, according to Mr. Hissey,—good fare, attention, and moderate 
bills. The old traditions still linger, though fast dying out, and 
he suggests that it would be well worth while to go round and 
collect many stories and anecdotes that will soon be lost for ever, 

But though it may be true that rural England is so con- 
servative as to have, upon the whole, undergone but few 
changes, the contrary is the fact in some parts of it, by Mr. 
Hissey’s own showing,—witness Surrey and Sussex, now so 
pastoral, and once our “black country ;” and the coal districts 
that have exchanged their former beauty for money-producing, 
dreary desolation. He found, also, to his disgust, deodaras, 
rhododendrons, and laurels planted and looking sadly uncon- 
genial in the depths of the New Forest, one of our grandest 
vestiges of former times, a spot that has, as Mr. Hissey dis- 
covered, its regular frequenters, who go there every year and keep 
up quite a freemasonry amongst themselves,—“ a forest-man,”’ or 
“not a real forest-man,” stands with these people for approval 
or the reverse. The writer seems to have enjoyed that part of his 
tour as much as any; but when he reaches Dorsetshire, that 
“wild hilly country of glorious purple distances and beautiful 
scenery,” he asks why it is that this part of England is so little 
appreciated, and not named with Derbyshire, Devonshire, and 
Yorkshire as possessing many attractions. Its hilliness may not 
improbably militate against it, for not to every one would it be 
agreeable to spend each day in mounting or descending such 
long, steep gradients. But our author is right in standing up 
as he does for the great variety within small compass to be met 
with in English scenery, and in defending it from the false 
charges of greyness and dullness brought against it by inartistic 
souls :— 

“Surely,” he says, ‘a land in which the gorse, the broom, and 
purple heather grow, to say nothing of the crimson clover, the scarlet 
poppy, the yellow of the spreading wild mustard—the harebell and 
hyacinth making the woodland carpets in spring as blue as the sky 
above—and countless other plants and flowers I could name,—surely, 
as I have said, a land wherein these flourish does not deserve the 
taunt of being colourless I do not know anything finer in 
its way—and it is by no means a rare effect in our mountain lands— 
than a hillside covered with thet mingled blossoms of gorse and 
heather, lighted up by the noondsy sun; a perfect miracle of colour, 
a glowing harmony of purple ana gold, regal tints these.” 

In like manner, Mr. Hissey is ready to run a tilt for the hop 
against the vine, and for our magnificent cloud-pictures against 
the monotony of a perpetually blue sky. As to the first of 





these, are vines close-trimmed and unlovely the only ones he 
knows? Has he never seen vines that hang in beauteous 
luxuriance from pillar and from tree, and cover the trellised 
walk with delightful shade? Without attempting to deny the 
beauty of cloudland, most persons would often gladly ex. 
change it for sunny Southern skies. When the writer speaks 
of our hedges, however, we are entirely with him,—there is no 
denying that they add a charm to certain landscapes not to be 
found where they are wanting. Perhaps one of the chief 
pleasures of a tour like this of Mr. Hissey’s, made in such 
leisurely fashion, may be said to consist in its opportunities for 
making acquaintance with types of character and picking up 
odd bits of information. There may not be much in the fact 
that Bath-bricks are made at Bridgewater, and nowhere else in 
the world, and most likely few people would care to know it; 
but it was droll to hear the Battle of Dorking believed in, and 
discussed as a real engagement, and a novelty to find in the 
guise of so prosaic a personage as a commercial traveller a man 
who took his wife, as well as his samples, with him year after 
year, in a roomy waggonette, nearly all over England, and who 
declared he would not change places with any man living, As 
for the sailor at the Lizard who spoke about the shipwreck, he is 
but one among thousands of brave fellows who have risked 
their lives and the happiness of their families to save others :— 

“< Yes, none of us ever thought as how we should see home again, 
but we could not stand idle on shore, and not have a try to save them 
poor chaps. We would never have been happy men again if we had. 
Die? Well, we must all of us die some day, and I don’t know as how 
aman can die better. Fear? I never felt no fear,’ and here his 
voice faltered ever so little ; ‘only when I thought of the missus and 
the little ones asleep at home—God bless ’em!—did my heart fail 
me, just for a moment like ; but there ain’t much time for thinking 
on such occasions, I can tell yer.’” 


LUCIUS CORNELIUS SULLA.* 

Mr. Houpen’s edition of Plutarch’s Life of Sulla is worthy of 
Mr. Holden, and no further praise of this interesting and 
valuable book is necessary. It is thoroughly adapted for the use 
of schoolboys, and is, at the same time, a mine of information for 
the ripest of scholars to work in with profit as well as pleasure. 
We find no fault to mark in it but one; and we recommend it 
most emphatically to every schoolmaster in the Kingdom who 
has to teach a form that is at all advanced in Greek. The single 
fault that we complain of is glaring, indeed, and vexatious, but 
is also comparatively innoxious. Mr. Holden writes “ Dionysios 
of Halicarnassos,” and ignores the fact that “ Dionysius” and 
‘“‘ Halicarnassus” are English as well as Latin words. We will, 
however, most cheerfully concede that they are not, and 
we will swallow our objections to Mr. Holden’s spelling with 
humility and bona fides, if he will condescend to explain 
logically why he substitutes omicron for “u” in the final 
syllables of these proper names, while retaining the Latin, and, 
as we contend, the English, “y” and “o” in their third 
syllables. But, condescension here or condescension there, this 
is what Mr. Holden cannot do, any more than he can logically 
explain why he mixes aliens like his ‘“Chaironeia” and 
“ Kallisthenes” with natives like his “ Boeotia” and 
“Thucydides.” We have often implicitly challenged, in 
these columns, the inconsistent votaries of the silly “fad” 
that we are again condemning, to say a word in defence 
of their inconsistencies; but they are silent, and their 
silence is significant enough. It is a pity that a scholar so 
sound and sensible as Mr. Holden, should deface good work 
by capricious and demonstrably incorrect spelling? Will he, 
too, make no sign, and let judgment go against himself by 
default ? He errs, no doubt, in company with learned scholars 
like Mayor and Sayce, who ought to know better, and with 
unlearned pedagogues whose knowledge does not aggravate 
their offence. But he will probably smile tacitly at these 
remarks, if they meet his eye, or murmur, peradventure,— 


“ Defendit numerus juncteeque umbone phalanges.” 


And his error, we admit, is a venial one, for there is no more 
harm, after all, in spelling Halicarnassus with an “0,” than in 
pronouncing it without the aspirate. 

To pass, however, from Mr. Holden’s admirable edition 
of this biography, to the biographer himself hand to 
Sulla. Plutarch, as becomes a Greek who, in Mommsen’s 
phrase, knew about as much Latin as Diderot knew of 
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Russian, omits all notice of Sulla’s reactionary reforms 
and alterations in the Constitution of Rome. We can spare 
them well. It is idle to waste time over the transitory changes 
which were made with kaleidoscopic celerity in that Constitu- 
tion during the troubled century which preceded Julius Czsar’s 
seizing the helm. The time had come, as Tacitus puts it, when 
it was all men’s interest for one man to rule. The fates gave 
to the human race the one best man that the world has seen for 
such a consummation. But they did but show him, for human folly 
prevented him from building on the foundation which his daring 
and creative genius surely laid. What rose from that founda- 
tion is well worth long and attentive study; but the legislative 
alterations and revolutions which preceded the laying of it may 
be safely left to specialists. A Mommsen, lege operis, must 
record the details of such matters; a Plutarch may be for- 
given for disregarding them. Yet they bring out the char- 
acter of Sulla in no small degree, and as doing so, must 
not be dismissed too cavalierly. For Sulla was, indeed, a 
man whose character, long obscured by the cruelty of his acts, 
has within the last thirty years been wonderfully handled, if 
not rehabilitated, by the pen of Germany’s greatest historian. 
And although his view of Rome’s Alcibiades may be taxed as 
paradoxical, Mommsen’s paradoxes, when Cicero is not their 
theme, are paradoxes that, in homely phrase, will ‘ wash;” and 
if he misrepresents the abilities and acquirements of the prince 
of Latin literature, he does so with his eyes open, for that he 
understands them is beyond all cavil. His portrait of 
Sulla cannot be judged so compendiously. The more we read 
it, the more we feel in sympathy with it; but the conclusion to 
which reflection brings us at last is that its colours want toning 
down. When Atticus, in Cicero’s Brutus, blames the orator for 
overpraising the eloquence of old Cato, he admits that Cato 
was a great man, and a very great and peculiar personage,— 
“Magnum, mehercule, hominem vel potius summum et singu- 
larem virum,”—and these expressions describe Sulla with 
felicity and force. Yet he was hardly that unique 
phenomenon in the history of the world which Mommsen 
deems him to be. A capable soldier beyond all ques- 
tion, as brave and as skilful as Alexander the Great, he was 
still far from being “dressed in the abilities’ which the 
son of Philip displayed in the field of practical statesmanship. 
He had, indeed, as a politician not one spark of that creative 
genius and true insight which stamped his great successor as 
the “foremost man of all this world.” A party leader, in the 
strictest meaning of the word, he used his victory for party 
purposes in a spirit that was parochial rather than imperial. 
And as the party which he reinstated in power were to the full 
as contemptible in every respect as their defeated opponents, 
the position of a really able man like Sulla at their head soon 
became a weariness to him and vexation of spirit. He had, if 
we may use such a metaphor, repaired and repainted, in the 
eftest way, their cranky coach; but he lacked all wish to drive 
it. So, calmly resigning the reins to any driver that cared to 
handle them, and with the full confidence that the machine 
would run for his lifetime, he retired to enjoy those pleasures 
of the table, the chase, and the study, which he tasted 
with a gusto that would have puzzled Lord Chesterfield 
as much as it would have pleased Sir Walter Scott. His 
dissipation, as men call it, was clearly other than that of a 
sot or a gastrolater; and if he hunted and wrote with 
satisfaction to himself, after a career so tempestuous, 
it must be reckoned to him, in a _ very modified 
sense of the word, of course, for righteousness. If his 
voluminous Memoirs had not perished so utterly that it is 
possible, in spite of Dr. Holden’s cogent quotations from Aulus 
Gellius, to doubt, with Heeren, in what language they were 
written, Sulla’s character would puzzle no one. ‘No man,” 
Bentley said—and he was right so far as the sort of men he 
meant are concerned—“ no man was ever written down except 
by himself.” And no man was ever quite successfully written 
up by himself. Whether Sulla’s Memoirs would have proved 
the grave or the monument of his reputation is more than 
we can guess. It is curious that the style in which they 
were written is not so dark to us. The Roman Plutarch, 
Suetonius, quotes Cesar’s opinion of Sulla’s literary incapacity, 
and warmly reprobates it as a sign of that great man’s bound- 
less arrogance. Sulla was an unlettered fellow, said the 
dictator,—“ Nescivit literas ut qui dictaturam deposuerit.” 
Now, modern scholars are pretty well agreed in treating this 
sally as a playful pun, and their view, of course, is one that must 








have occurred to Suetonius. We should guess, therefore, that 
opinions differed in literary circles at Rome about Sulla’s style, 
and that Casar gave it no quarter, and its admirers much 
offence. Be this as it may, the destruction of his Memoirs has 
left Sulla’s character an enigma that defies exact solution, 
Had he that unwavering faith in his good fortune and unshaken 
trust in dreams and presentiments with which he is generally 
credited? Napoleon was more favoured by what men call luck 
than Sulla was, and he believed unquestionably in presenti- 
ments, and perhaps in his star. But the Roman’s beliefs are 
less patent to us than the Corsican’s; and Plutarch, who was not 
such an old woman as he is sometimes thought to be by those who 
have never read him, hits the nail on the head when he says, with 
terse common-sense, that it is impossible to say whether Sulla’s 
superstitious confidence was really felt by him, or merely 
feigned to rivet the attention of his fellow-men. The question 
is curious, rather than important; but Mommsen’s opinion that 
Sulla was felix opportunitate mortis, is open to doubt. The ex- 
dictator was, as Madame Roland called Mirabeau, so imman- 
quablement maitre in the face of all possible antagonists, that 
victory would have been his had he ever been forced again to 
take an active part in politics. 





ALEXIA* 
Ir is not often that so much delicate art is displayed in the 
telling of so slight a story as this. Not only is the plot so 
skilfully interwoven with the finer passion of the tale that it is 
almost spun, as it were, out of the very texture of that passion, 
—which seldom happens in real life, but when it does happen, fills 
the mind with that sense of satisfaction which the much-abused 
phrase “ poetical justice ” is a faint attempt to express,—but all 
the sketches of character are complete to just the same extent 
and depth, so that we seem to be looking at a fine bas-relief 
where every figure is definitely, though only superficially, 
chiselled out, and each is in keeping with the others. 

Miss Price tells us quite truly and simply at the conclusion 
of her tale :—‘ This is only a sketch of a few years ina girl’s 
life, and there is no need to carry it on any further. Alexia 
and Charlie were, of course, meant for each other from the 
beginning: they were lovers always, and I shall be surprised 
if they do not continue lovers to the end. They were neither 
of them faultless, and both made mistakes in their lives, which 
might very easily have severed them for ever.” But what interests 
us in this brief but delicate story is the beauty and simplicity 
of the workmanship,—the perfect ease with which not only the 
hero’s and heroine’s far from faultless characters are drawn 
and made visible down to a certain depth, though not beyond, 
but the secondary figures are sketched in, so as to enhance 
the vividness of the principal interest; the happy sub- 
serviency of the man’s bitterness of heart, as he looks back 
upon the happiness that he seems to have lost, to the bringing 
about of the event by which alone he was to save that which 
seemed to have been lost; the still happier subserviency of the 
girl’s imperious sentiment to the catastrophe by which she 
extricated herself, without the smallest consciousness or possi- 
bility of consciousness of the result, from the ill-considered 
engagement into which she had entered; and the perfect 
suitability of the story itself to give us just such clear and 
interesting impressions of the other characters as make the 
whole scene vivid to us. We hardly know whether we under- 
stand best the somewhat self-occupied and rough lover; the 
rather spoilt and self-willed girl whom he loves at first in so 
very indolent a fashion, though he soon discovers how much 
deeper his love was than he had supposed it to be, when he finds 
that he can no longer indulge his feelings with honour; the 
proud, reserved father who is so devoted to his child, and 
yet so shy of entering on the tenderest ground with her; the 
worldly but frank and tender-hearted woman who at first 
does all in her power to prevent her son from marrying Alexia, 
and later does all in her power to bring about such a 
marriage; the weak-spirited, poetical youth who was so near 
marrying the cousin who could not return his love, and 
who breaks off the engagement, when he does break it off, 
with a praiseworthy and honourable but still weak-spirited wail ; 
or the not altogether ill-natured rector’s wife who vents her 
impatience at the fineness of Alexia’s name, and her ill-humour 
at the disproportionate influence which the owner of that name 
seemed to have acquired everywhere, by altering the name to 





- Alevia. ‘By Eleanor C. Price. London: Richard Bentley and Son, 
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Alice for her own special behoof, and girding at “ Alice Page” 
with more or less self-restraint as the story goes on, till we reach 
the admirable scene,—almost worthy of Miss Austen,—in which 
Alexia rings for the servant to show Mrs. Dodd ont of the house. 
Ina story so slight, we have seldom seen so true an art displayed, 
so much finish and simplicity in delineating the relation between 
the different characters, and so much skill in weaving a plot 
which shall really express, as human destinies very rarely do 
seem to express, both what is truest and what is faultiest in the 
characters concerned, and that shall correspond so accurately, 
and yet so naturally, to the expectations and wishes of the reader. 





A VOLUME OF VERSE FOR CHILDREN.* 

Ir is not given to many to write for children such things as the 
small people really care for. If one has ever observed the manner 
in which an intelligent child regards a book especially intended 
for young persons of his time of life, the very moderate gratitude 
with which the present inspires him, his prompt looking of the 
gift-horse in the mouth in search of extenuating pictures, his 
suspiciousness of lurking lessons, not to be repressed by the 
most carefully-inculcated good manners, one knows that children 
do not expect much from literature to their intention. Aud they 
are as right as children mostly are about matters which concern 
their own mysterious individuality, for out of the numbers who 
write for them, there are few who do not mistake the nature 
and direction of their fancies, or who have that perception of 
their tastes which is imparted by sympathy. We are not 
speaking now of the excellent boy-and-girl literature that 
has grown to such large proportions since the minatory epoch 
of Tommy and Harry, and the worldly-wise period of Miss 
Edgeworth’s “ Frank.” But of the books written for quite 
young children, the failures in an order of composition which is 
at once very difficult and imperatively spontaneous, are vastly 
more numerous than the successful achievements. <A fatal taint 
of grown-up-ishness is upon almost all books of this kind; a 
savour of condescension,—which a clever child scents with the 
certainty of a cautious cat; and although, unlike the latter, he 
may be brought to swallow the suspected morsel, it will be with 
but languid appreciation. Let us take Liliput Levee, for 
instance; what a charming production that is, with its 
fantastic conceits and its gennine fun! But whom does 
it charm most readily, most surely? Not the little people, 
we believe, but the older reader who sees how it is done; and 
that is just what makes it fall short of Lear’s Nonsense 
Verses, which have found so many imitators but are still 
inimitable, and of Alice in Wonderland, to say nothing of 
the stories of old renown that have suffered many things at 
many hands, notably Cruikshank’s, but have survived imperti- 
nent improvements, and will survive the educational processes 
of the philosophers and faddists of all time, for the simple 
reason that none of these can ever abolish childhood. At least, 
we hope this will be so; for children who should nvt believe 
in the “ White Cat,” or who would regard the household 
arrangements of the “ Three Bears” with incredulous scrutiny, 
would be odious little prigs and pedants, undeserving of rides 
to Banbury Cross, condolences upon the untimely arrival of the 
Sandman, or personal illustrations of the adventures of those 
four immortal Little Pigs which have conveyed to so many 
generations their earliest notions of the caprices of destiny. 

Why is it that, with so much goodwill, there is so little 
success in the writing of stories, and especially verses, for 
children? It cannot be because the writers do not care about 
children, for, if they did not, they would not write for them; 
but we think it may be because they do not retain in themselves 
enough or any of the child. They may, and often do, appre- 
hend the limits of the intelligence of their small clients; but 
something more and other than this is necessary to win their 
hearts, and fix in their memory the fancies of stories or the 
form of rhymes. He who can do this must have the heart of the 
little child he once was, still beating inside the heart of the man 
he now is, the heart that has been tamed by time, wrung by 
sorrow, and taught by experience. If there remains no vestige 
of the former, the writer may have great ingenuity, cunning 
fancy, and skill in expression; but he will lack the subtle 
sympathy, the exquisite unreasonableuess, the delightful dis- 
regard, or rather absence of all seuse of proportion, the prepos- 
terous “ solution of continuity,” which is above all things dear 
to children. The rhymes which were selected for illustration by 


* Bumblebee Bogo’s Budget. By a Retired Judge. Illustrated by Alice Havers. 
London and New York: Macmillan and Co, 





the ever-to-be-lamented artist, Mr. Caldecott (surely the children 
never had such a friend, or sustained such a loss), were chosen 
on the sound principle of giving the preference to what is non. 
sense according to grown-up notions; but the man who depicted 
the elopement of the dish with the spoon, not only knew how 
children love nonsense of the absolutely incongruous kind, but 
loved it himself in the child’s heart which always remained with 
him, Why, oh why, did he not leave to all time a series of 
pictures of the péripéties of the Little Pigs, or, in a graver 
mood, illustrate that charming quatrain in which a fratricide 
and a suicide are related succinctly as follows P— 
“T’ll tell you a story of Johnny Magory ; 

He went to a wood, and shot a Tory [thief]. 

Then he came home and shot another, 

And so put an end to himself and his brother !"” 

A volume of verse—almost all of it, we are glad to say, pure 
nonsense—which reveals the writer’s possession of the peculiar 
gift that wins the heart of children, lies before us. It is a pity 
that the title should be so discouraging. That the writer of 
these very funny verses should have called his book Bumblebee 
Bogo’s Budget, by a Retired Judge, is only to be accounted for 
by supposing that the title has some household association 
which endears it to the writer, but being unexplained, does not 
excuse it to his readers. The verses, which really do produce 
the impression of having been written because the author could 
not help it, are comical and unreasonable to the last degree; 
but they are not quaint, and that is much to their credit, for 
quaintness is too artificial a quality to please children. “A 
Retired Judge” is presumably an elderly gentleman; but this 
particular Judge has retired into the nursery, to all appearance, 
and bids fair to be eminently popular with the pinafore public, 
who are extremely hard to please, and whose criticism is as 
candid as it is practical. The children will not learn verses by 
heart unless they like them ; and no one ever sees them dancing 
to rhymes set to their own tunes, unless those rhymes have 
a touch of the tarantula about them. There is ‘ Dickory, 
Dickory-dock, the mouse ran up the clock,” for instance; non- 
sensical enough to please the most exacting; but where are the 
good grey heads that cannot remember the time when the feet 
that are—well, not gouty, perhaps, but “ threatened ’—jumped 
and hopped and skipped, “All around the mulberry-tree, 
the mulberry-tree, the mulberry-tree,” to that inspiring 
measure? There are verses in this volume that will take 
the fancy of the children of to-day as strongly, and hold 
it as long. There are pretty, simple, happy, loving conceits 
also, and among the verses that appeal to older readers, 
while they are not over the heads of the little ones, are those 
addressed to the writer’s mother, “lost awhile,” and also a 
little poem whose motive is the same as the well known “ Réve 
d'une Mére,” with its touching refrain :— 

“Eo attendant, sur mes genoux, 
Beau général, endormez-vous !” 
Without a touch of sentimentality, but full of genuine feeling, 
is “Bobby, my Boy.” “The Maid of Rangoon” is truly 
poetical in its prodigal fancifulness, and the writer's plea for 
the admission of his puppets to live — 
«¢___ in your Babyland 


Along with the bright and merry band 


That have lived there pleasantly ever so long, 
And who’ll live for ever in nursery song,”’— 


is followed by a recapitulation of the immortal stories and 
rhymes, from “Red Riding Hood” to the “Ugly Duckling,” 
which is exceedingly clever. We have not space for an extract 
long enough to do justice to this catalogue ir. rhyme; but we 
must endorse one observation :— 
“ And little Dick Whittington (we don’t care 
For the big one who grew up to be Lord Mayor).’’ 

Among the prettiest verses in the volume (but the children will 
not like them the best) are those on “ Babyland,” with their 
perfect presentment of the serious and convinced house- building 
and garden-making of children, and their pathetic touches of 
regretful reminiscence. The poet of the children seldom drops 
into moralising, but when he does, it is good moralising. 





THE SECOND SERIES OF “OBITER DICTA.”* 
Tue second series of Mr. Birrell’s Obiter Dicta is not much, 
if it be at all, inferior to the first series, and no formal eulogy 
therefore is requisite for literary chit-chat which deserves the 
epithet so prettily given to Cowper’s charming letters. Still 
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Jess do these brilliant and suggestive papers require anything 
in the way of formal criticism, though it would seem from the 
author's temperate preface, that his previous efforts have met 
with judges who, in the Prince de Ligne’s words, were malins 
dénigrewrs et non-appréciateurs. His publisher, however, is able 
to quote a satisfactory selection of eulogistic criticisms on those 
efforts; and there can be little doubt that the present volume 
will prove, like its predecessor, that inest sua gratia parvis. 
Milton, Pope, Johnson, Burke, Charles Lamb, and Emer- 
son, are the celebrities here shown for fire-side reflection 
and discussion. We shall confine our remarks to the two 
amongst these celebrities who can most justly be described 
as “authors we must ever love.” These are Johnson, of 
course, and Charles Lamb; and we are glad to find that, 
warmly as Mr. Birrell praises such universal favourites, 
we have a pleasant suspicion that, without overstepping the 
modesty of sensible admiration, he might still have praised them 
even more warmly, But here we must distinguish,—if that 
phrase, indeed, may be used for the elliptical and convenient 
distinguons of the French. Mr. Birrell praises the literary 
efforts of Johnson more highly than we should be inclined to do. 
He says that “for sensible men, the world offers no better reading 
than the Lives of the Poets,” and expresses a wish that if the 
stately lines in which Johnson paints “what ills the scholar’s 
life assail”” be not poetry, the name of poetry may perish. Now, 
we feel like a schoolboy in a pastry-cook’s shop, embarrassed 
with a choice from literary cates to pit against the Lives of the 
Poets as wholesome and toothsome delicacies for sensible men, 
At a venture, and deliberately foregoing alternatives that no one 
could name more easily than Mr. Birrell himself, we would take 
Swift’s so-called Jowrnal to Stella for choice against the clever 
but unequal biographies which he savours so voluptuously. We 
cannot, however, stay to argue the point; nor to point out 
passages from Shakespeare, Milton, and Wordsworth that might, 
if placed in close juxtaposition with Johnson’s vigorous verses, 
remind the reader of Johnson’s own discriminating apprecia- 
tion of a remarkable poem by the great scholar Bentley. 
Where, however, we think that Mr. Birrell might have laid 
his praise on with a trowel where Johnson is concerned, 
is the intellectual ability which the Doctor showed in con- 
versation. Mr. Birrell admires that conversation for the 
force and fury—sometimes, as in Lord Clive’s case, signifying 
nothing—which marked it. But he goes a great deal too far 
when he says that Johnson had so accustomed himself to wordy 
warfare that he lost all sense of moral responsibility ; and he 
errs in speaking of Johnson’s occasional outbreaks of temper 
and false logic as if they formed the staple of his sound and 
incisive discourse. Mr. Birrell errs, too, we think, in saying that, 
for the most part, we have only talk about other talkers. This 
is true enough of talkers like Macaulay, and Coleridge, and 
Carlyle; and we heartily agree, obiter, with Mr. Birrell in 
thinking that the sage of Chelsea’s intellectual stature was no 
higher than that of the sage of Bolt Court; but is it true of 
talkers like Jerrold, and Porson, and Sydney Smith ? These men 
had no Boswell to chronicle their sayings, but specimens enough 
of them exist to make it probable that they would have held 
their own at least against the great man whose claim to be the 
best of our talkers cannot in Mr. Birrell’s opinion be contested. 
The question here raised is a fair sample of the questions which 
chit-chat like Obiter Dicta raises, and a volume of which so 
much may be predicated is obviously one that needs no 
recommendation to “what,” Mr. Birrell says, “is facetiously 
called ‘the reading public.’” He raises another, for instance, 
when he says that The Rape of the Lock and Paradise 
Regained are the only two faultless poems of any length 
in English; and another when he says that “ Homer’s Iliad 
is the best, and Pope’s Homer is the second best.” A writer 
who, like Mr. Birrell, “has never been inside the reading- 
room of the British Museum,” might without much difficulty 
name other “ faultless poems” and other translations of the 
Iliad, to show that some of his obiter dicta may be more sug- 
gestive than accurate. To return, however, to his view of Lamb. 
He smashes “ with ease and affluence” the notion that this de- 
lightful writer, who was every inch a man, deserves to be com- 
passionately labelled “ poor Lamb!” But the tragedy which over- 
shadowed his life from start to finish, and the weakness which 
gave him so many uncomfortable hours, fully justify the expres- 
sion. It should be used, though, with a due feeling of respect- 
ful admiration for the manliness with which “ poor Lamb” met 
“all the natural shocks that flesh is heir to.” The cheery 





stoicism with which he met the crapulous nemesis of his over- 
night’s excesses stands out in brilliant contrast with the 
whining contrition and the revolting despair which Burns and 
Byron were prone to indulge in respectively, when each was 
realising that the pleasures of getting drunk are dearly paid for 
by the pangs of getting sober. 

The other papers in Qbiter Dicta are pleasant reading 
enough, if slightly sketchy. One, however, must be condemned 
for its misleading title. Mr. Birrell has a few words to say 
about Johnson’s dictum that books should teach us to enjoy 
life, or endure it; or rather, to speak quite plainly, he has 
repeated that dictum from his paper on Johnson as a peg on 
which to hang a few random remarks on George Borrow and 
George Crabbe. We would good-humouredly ask him if he was 
facetiously bent ou drawing the “reading public” when he 
labelled this trifle with such a magniloquent misnomer as 
“The Office of Literature”? In “The Muse of History,” he 
Opposes some recently published opinions on the subject of 
history by Mr. John Morley and Professor Seeley. His opposi- 
tion is justifiable, and he defends the position which he elects 
to hold with amusing skill. He would have done better, 
though, if he had carried on his warfare by using certain 
examples. No philosophy of history that was ever written, or 
that ever will be written, will teach men lessons like those 
which Thucydides teaches. The book of the son of Olorus 
remains the model for all historians, in spite of those 
extraordinary speeches of which Cicero says, “ Imitari 
neque possim, si velim, neque velim fortasse, si possim.” 
With no intention to mislead, Mr. Birrell’s description of 
Carlyle’s historical method as “superbly materialistic ” 
will mislead many readers. ‘Superbly idealistic” would 
better describe the gigantic figures who loom in Carlyle’s 
animated pages, for Mirabeau, Cromwell, and Frederick the 
Great. Mr. Birrell’s paper, however, is capitally written, and if 
we think that he might have reached his conclusions by a shorter 
and clearer process, we are none the less willing to accept it. His 
paper on “ Cambridge and the Poets” is also good, but it might 
have been made more striking. With Spenser and Milton to 
begin with, with Marlowe and Jonson and Dryden to follow, 
and with Byron, Coleridge, and Wordsworth in reserve, to say 
nothing of Lord Tennyson, it may be doubted if even Shake- 
speare’s presence in the ranks of Oxford poets would have quite 
restored the balance. It is curious, also, to think that Oxford 
has no philosophers that are fit to bear the shoes of Bacon and 
Newton, and no scholars that, in old Greek phrase, can be 
named in the same month with Bentley and Porson. 
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The version of the Baron de Mandat Grancey’s admirable Chez 
Paddy, which Messrs. Chapman and Hall have recently brought out 
under the title of Paddy at Home, is a creditable piece of workman- 
ship, considering the short interval that has elapsed since the publica- 
tion of the original. The most serious difficulty with which Mr. 
Morton has had to contend has been the rendering back into English 
of conversations in which the author endeavoured to keep up the 
characteristic turns of expressions used by his interlocutors, and it 
cannot be said that he has been very successful in this respect. His 
attempt to reproduce the Irish dialect has resulted in a strange 
mongrel compromise, a sort of literary Transpontine. To take one 
instance, no Irish peasant talks of “toddy.” Where the Baron de 
Mandat-Grancey has erred, his mistakes have not been corrected. 
For example, on p. 151 we read that the Adair estate, famous for 
its celebrated eviction campaign, was in Queen’s County, whereas it 
isin Donegal. Names misspelt in the French edition—e.g., “ Gar- 
ranthuohill ” for Carranthuohill—have been allowed to remain so. In 
the English version, such a perversion as “Stephen Green”? is un- 
pardonable. The pictures, the weakest feature in the book, have been 
omitted; and in this sole particular the translation has an advantage 
over the original. 


The Church of the Early Fathers: External History. By Alfred 
Plummer, M.A. (Longmans.)—This is an account of the spread of 
Christianity from the accession of Trajan down to the Edict of 
Toleration published at Milan,—a period of nearly two hundred and 
twenty years. Syria, Asia Minor, Greece and Egypt, Italy, North 
Africa, Gaul, and Britain are successively treated. Then there is a 
chapter on the Apologists, and the controversies which they carried 
on with Jewish or heathen assuilants. Finally, we have a chapter on 
the Persecutions. The book compresses, it will be seep, a large 
subject into a small space, and does it, we may say, very well.—— 
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A Comparative View of Church Organisations, by the Rev. James 
H. Rigg, D.D. (Woolmer), begins with chapters on the “ Fellowship ” 
and the “ Organisation” of the Primitive Church, and discusses, on the 
basis of the conclusions at which he arrives, the claims of Anglicanism, 
Presbyterianism, Congregationalism, and finally Wesleyan- Methodism. 
It may safely be said that Dr. Rigg is most interesting, and perhaps 
we may add, most valuable, when he discusses the affairs of his own 
community.——The Growth of Church Institutions, by Edwin Hatch, 
D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton), aims at giving a scientific account of 
ecclesiastical development. Dr. Hatch takes a wholly different view 
of things from that of the writer just mentioned. His belief, indeed, 
as to the facts of early Christianity are much the same. But he 
differs seriously in the conclusions which he draws. That diocesan 
episcopacy is a comparatively late arrangement, does not hinder him 
from believing that it may be the most salutary and effective form of 
Church government. In fact, he believes in what may be called a 
“survival of the fittest,” and is ready to allow that if a primitive 
organisation has yielded to something different, it is because a need 
had to be met for which the older institution did not suffice. The book 
gives the result of acareful study, and is not the less valuable because 
it will scarcely please any of the contending parties.——Antiqua 
Mater: a Study of Christian Origins. (Triibner and Co.)—The 
author discusses his subject from a decidedly sceptical point of 
view. He acknowledges nothing earlier than the Apology of 
Justin Martyr. He maintains that the famous letters of Pliny 
and Trajan are not genuine. The evidence against the passage 
in the “Annals” ‘seems overwhelming.” The reference in 
the “Nero”? of Suetonius “betrays interpolation.” It is scarcely 
worth while to do more than quote these propositions. — 
Church and State in the First Bight Centuries. By the Rev. 
W. Armitage. (Rivingtons.)—The author gives sketches of various 
persons and events during the period specified in the title of his book, 
using a simple, perhaps sometimes over-simple, style. ‘“ When 
observations have been made or inferences drawn, it has been with a 
desire to keep within the sanction and authority of our own Church of 
England.” Free Church Principles, by the Rev. William Wilson, 
D.D. (Macniven and Wallace, Edinburgh), contains the ‘“ Chalmers 
Lecture,’’ the first series, we suppose, judging from the date of the 
deed (1880), that has been delivered. The subject is found to be 
“The Headship of Christ over His Church, and its Independent 
Spiritual Jurisdiction.” Dr. Wilson applies himself to prove that 
this principle has been carried ont in the action of the Free Church 
of Scotland. We gather that he still holds to the tenet that Estab- 
lishment is theoretically desirable, and that he has not gone ‘over to 
Voluntaryism.—In The Church of Our Fathers (David Bryce and 
Son, Glasgow), the Rev. Allan Cameron, after a historical survey of 
Scottish Ecclesiastical History from Reformation Days, a survey 
which includes sketches of Calvin, John Kuox, Andrew Melville, and 
Alexander Henderson, comes to the conclusion that the movement of 
1843 set the Church free, after a long period of bondage under the 
sway of the Moderates. Those were evil days indeed, when clergy- 
men went to theatres ! 

Sermons.— England that is to Be, by William B. Philpot 
(Marshall Brothers), contains some twenty sermons reprinted 
from the Church of England Pulpit. Mr. Philpot’s volume is not 
easy to review; but, what is more to the purpose of the public in 
general, it is easy to read. He is a writer who thinks for himself, 
and who has his own way of saying what he thinks. Matters 
political and social, as well as matters theological, are treated by him 
with boldness and originality, and with illustrations gathered from 
an ample reading. Here is a passage, breathing, we think, a large 
and charitable wisdom, in which he touches on a difficult question :— 

“ The question as to what sports help rather than hurt the highest 
life, is always one for fair discussion. Still I hold it for the present 
to be a distinct part of a Christian minister’s duty to protest, in the 
name of the Christian congregation, against the tyranny of all false- 
hood in religion, and herein against that falsehood which assumes to 
say of this or that social gathering, ‘ Lo here, and lo there is Satan, 
and nothing but Satan ;’ for that is a kingdom which, like the king- 
dom of Christ, cometh not with observation, and is not always with- 
out us so much as within us. Satan pushes himself into most places, 
as well as into places of pleasure. If indeed any honest and sensible 
person, owing to any special reason (best, or only, known to himself), 
feels that this place or that scatters his mind instead of bracing it, 
disturbs and pollutes his spirit, instead of giving it wholesome satis- 
faction—why then he will not himself frequent such gatherings. 
But it is obviously as wrong and dangerous for any man to say of his 
neighbours that they are bad because they go to one place, as to say 
that they are good because they go to another. This too frequent 
practice leads to all manner of false and uncharitable estimates. It 
spoils wholesome consciences. It is a mistake full of peril and need- 
less offence against Christian freedom. So here let us leave this 
vexed, and vexing, question of sports.” 

The High Estate of Service (David Douglas, Edinburgh) is a 
series of six discourses, dedicated, by a preacher who does not give 
his name, to the “ servants who worship in the St. George’s Parish 
Church, Edinburgh.” Few andiences are so difficult to address, and 
few, perhaps, are, on the whole, so poorly ministered to. The author 
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of this little volume sets an excellent example.——Constitutiongy 
Loyalty. By D. B. Chase, D.D. (Rivingtons.)—The seven sermons 
contained in this volume have been delivered at intervals extendin, 
to a period of more than thirty years. Perhaps we may say that the 
key-note of all is struck in the title given to the sixtb,—“ The Studie@ 
Moderation of the Church of England.” The principle here 
announced is excellently exemplified in the fifth, where the preacher 
deals with the very difficult question of the inspiration of the Bible, 
and finds an answer in the distinction between things essential and 
things non-essential——The Hopes of the Passion, by W. J. Knox 
Little, M.A. (Rivingtons), is a series of nine sermons, full of the 
preacher’s well-known eloquence, an eloquence which, while it has 
inevitably lost something, still retains much of the effective power of 
the viva vox. Here is a powerful passage from the sermon on “ The 
Decision on the Value of the Soul :”’— 


“ Yes, young man, you will get pleasure of a sort by drunkennegy 
by debauchery, by impurity—if you give up your own high nature 
and your own pereonal life. But O remember, like King Charles, in 
the great romance of this century, starting from his bed in the mid- 
night, realising the footstep of Strafford, as he comes in his ghostlike 
visitation to reprove his treacherous friend,—you will spring up, yes, 
you will spring up—not when I speak to you, not when you stand in 
the crowd, not when your bad friends are round you, not when your 
wild convulsing passions are exciting you—but you will spring up, 
O kindled soul, trying to be a king, yet discrowned, unrobed 
by your own disregarding of evil—and yon will find as 
passing up the gallery of life, making his footfall felt in the 
gallery of death ; and you will hear a cry—first, like the rising of 
the winds of the Atlantic—iow, mysterious, touching; then like the 
gathering storm—lond, tremendous, convulsive; then like the wild 
tempest on the sea of the future life, when the question comes with 
unanswerable solemnity,—What did it profit? Old merchant of 
London, if you have committed yourself to dishonesty; dear young 
man, if you have allowed yourself—God help you! and am I too 
cruelly to condemn you ?—have allowed yourself to be the victim of 
sensual desire; what I ask from one and from the other is, that you 
will fix your eyes upon that great picture, that you will fasten your 
thought upon that moving object, and that you will listen to the 
low word, to the gathering wind, to the increasing storm,—listen till 
you read in its awful crescendo the judgment of the Passion. Yes; 
you have shattered your nerves ; you have betrayed that friend; you 
have ruined this man or that woman; you have joined hands with the 
spectre of death. Hard! Yes, it was hard; but you have done it. 
Look at the thing you have done; look at the price you have paid. 
Mankind thinks well of you; the crowd applauds you ; the multitude 
join their voices in your praise; your friends are not ashamed of you. 
They say, ‘We have done the like ourselves.’ Surely there are 
plenty to help you to goon? Yes, plenty; but across the darkness, 
across the storm, through the noise of the music, among the footlights 
on the stage, under the gas-lamps of the street, in the whirl of the 
drawing-rooms of our wild London, in the offices of our not too 
scrupulous commercial life, in the columns of our newspapers, there 
comes a voice, which it is my duty to re-echo from the pulpit—the 
voice of the sense of purity, the sense of honesty, the sense of self- 
denial, the sense of trath—the voice of common-sense. ‘ Look at the 
thing acquired,’ it says, ‘admire it, make the most of it—as a 
connoisseur after a purchase does with his pictures or his china; 
then reckon up the account, pay the bill, consider how much you 
have given for it, and ask—Christ gives you the answer—What does 
it profit?’ My brothers, that practical question must be pushed toa 
severe, an unvarnished answer, because when you translate such 
deeds into intelligible language, they mean this—the loss of your 
soul.’ 

A Second School Poetry-Book. Compiled by M. A. Woods. 
(Macmillan.)—One notable feature of this selection is its originality. 
Miss Woods does not follow the common track of compilers. 
Some of the most popular of English poems, poems that generally 
take their place in books of this class as it were by natural right, 
are not to be found here. Among national lyrics, we look in 
vain for Campbell’s “ Mariners of England” and “ Battle of the 
Baltic,’’ for Wolfe’s “ Death of Sir John Moore,” and for Drayton’s 
magnificent lyric, ‘‘The Battle of Agincourt.” Thomson, Crabbe, 
and Cowper are not represented, and from Milton the compiler 
confines her choice to the “ May-Song”’ and the “ Song to Sabrina.” 
On the other hand, there are lyrics from poets whose names are 
probably unknown to the general reader, and will certainly be 
unknown to the children for whom this volume is designed. Peele, 
Browne, Watson, Googe, Breton, and R. Edwards belong to the 
retired walks of poetry, and have rarely made an appearance upon the 
public highway. Among modern writers, humorists are quoted as 
well as poets, and Walt Whitman, whose shapeless rhapsodies it is the 
humour of some critics to regard as poetry, may be seen at his best 
in the threnody on Lincoln, a piece which, despite some execrable 
lines, has the redeeming virtue of genuine feeling. In her selection 
from the writings of living poets—some well known, and others 
familiar only to voracious readers of verse—Miss Woods displays 
excellent judgment. The book is intended, as the title-page shows, 
for schools; but the dainty little volume will prove an excellent 
companion during the vacation season to any reader who loves good 
poetry. We are sorry that Miss Woods has inserted the first painful 
stanza of Lamb’s “Old Familiar Faces,” which the writer had the 
good taste to omit when the poem was reprinted in 1818. 
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Defoe’s Captain Singleton. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
py H. Halliday Sparling. (Walter Scott.)—The minor novels. of 
Defoe, especially “‘ Moll Flanders” and “Roxana,” are too gross in 
incident, and too monotonous in the delineation of vice and crime, to 
attract the modern reader. Capta in Singleton is more characteristic of 
the writer’s better qualities, and of that love of foreign travel in an 
arm-chair, with the help of maps, that gives such life to the pages of 
«Robinson Crusoe.” That, and the so-called “ History of the Plague,” 
are the famous works that keep Defoe’s memory green, and it is 
interesting to remember that they were written in his old age. So, 
unfortunately for his reputation, were some of the works in which, 
although he does not pander to indecency, he dwells with wearisome 
minuteness on vicious scenes. It was a coarse age, and it would be 
impossible to transcribe in a modern journal even the title-pages of 
gome cf his volumes or pamphlets. When Macaulay wrote of ‘‘ Roxana” 
and “Colonel Jack” as utterly wretched and nauseous, and in no 
respect beyond the reach of Afra Behn, he did not do justice to Defoe’s 
peculiar craft as a delineator of low types of character whose aim is 
to write with the veracity of the chronicler. It was not high art 
that produced Mrs. Veal’s ghost; but the literary craft which 
deceives readers is not without merit, and may be compared to that 
exercised by some painters who have so represented froit upon the 
canvas that birds are said to have pecked at it. Mr. Sparling fails 
to benefit Defoe by praising his: style at the expense of Addison, or 
by the absurd statement that men of letters in his age were almost 
wholly given over to rococo triviality or elephantine pseudo-classicism. 
His introduction does. not. contain the whole truth about Defoe; 
perhaps it was unnecessury that it should; and this well-printed 
edition of Captain Singleton will be welcome to many readers who at 
present know little of its famous author beyond the one book which 
is familiar to every schoolboy. 


Book-Lore: a Magazine devoted to Old-Time Literature. Vol. V. 
December, 1886 —May, 1887. (Elliot Stock.)—So far as print, paper, 
and binding are concerned, this magazine excels, we imagine, all its 
contemporaries. The value of its contents is more open to question. 
Several of the writers seem better acquainted with books than 
authorship, and air their ‘earned fancies in a style that is alike 
quaint and wearisome. The manner is sometimes rhapsodical, and 
the matter trivial. A magazine of this class need not be destitute of 
humour, and the sport of book-hunting affords ample food for it; but 
what the reader mostly requires is practical information and such 
knowledge as cannot readily be gleaned elsewhere. Book-Lore aims 
unsuccessfully to be amusing; but in the collocation of curious facts 
it is by no means deficient, and occasionally the reader will come 
upon an exhaustive article on a subject that repays the labour 
expended upon it. There are essays highly creditable to the journal 
on “The Functions of a Novelist,” on ‘‘ John Skelton,’ on “The 
Legend of the Cross,” and on “The Quarto Edition of Coverdale’s 
Bible ;’’ and the short paper, “ A Shakespearian Cipher,” reminds us 
that Mr. Donnelly has recently promised to publish a volume before 
the close of the year which will convince the world that Bacon wrote 
Shakespeare ! 

The Theory of International Trade. By C. Francis Bastable, M.A. 
(Hodges, Figgis, and Co., Dublin.)—Professor Bastable expounds in 
this volume what may be described as the scientific basis of the Free- 
trade system. Free-traders ought to be able to give a reason for the 
faith that is in them, especially in these days when England is, as it 
were, Athanasius contra mundum. There are certain practical argu- 
ments which are sufficiently effective; but we cannot afford to neglect 
the scientific side of the question. In Speculations from Political 
Economy, by C. B. Clarke (Macmillan and Co.), various practical 
questions connected with the science are discussed. Mr. Clarke 
propounds, for instance, a scheme of “ Universal Free-trade.” All 
Customs and Excise duties are to be abolished, and the necessary 
equivalent is to be raised by direct taxation. The sum he names is 
£40,000,000. But surely it should be more. All the branches of 
revenue that would be left would be Stamps, producing £12,500,000 ; 
House and Land-tax, £3,000,000; Post Office and Telegrams, 
£9,500,000 ; Crown Lands, £400,000; Interest and Miscellaneous, 
£5,000,000,—making a total of, in round numbers, £36,000,000, The 
Income-tax would have to be £50,000,000 to meet an estimated expen- 
diture of £86,000,000. Astothe collection, would not the machinery 
required for getting eightpence a week ont of every wage of 
a pound be somewhat elaborate? We should like to know how 
many receivers of weekly wages—we might say, how many outside 
the propertied, professional, and mercantile classes—pay the tax. He 
would be a bold man who would propose to extend the tax to incomes 
of twenty shillings a week. Another scheme is a “National Rate- 
Book.’ Every owner is to value his land, and anybody else is to be 
at liberty to buy it at acertain advance in price. In “ Making the 
Most of our Land,’”’ some very grave considerations are urged against 
peasant-proprietorship. Then we have “ Free-trade in Railways.” 
Any person or company shall be free to make a railway wherever 
they please. Hardly “ wherever,” we suppose. Not through West- 
minster Abbey, for instance. Mr, Clarke’s is an interesting volume. 








Home Education. By Charlotte M. Mason. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co.)—This volume contains “a course of lectures to ladies,” 
delivered at Bradford. The first six are devoted to “The Education 
of Children under Nine Years of Age,” the seventh deals with “ The 
Home Edueation of the Schoolboy and the Schoolgirl,” the eighth 
with “The Training of the Young Maidens at Home.” It is about 
girls rather than boys that the author has most to say, though her 
observations and suggestions are always valuable. We may mention 
especially the treatment (pp. 214-16) of the difficult question of the 
disposal of a girl’s time. With boys this matter seems to settle itself 
easily. With girls it requires management, and very careful manage- 
ment. The eighth chapter is peculiarly interesting and instructive. 
Nothing could be more sensible, as nothing, in our opinion, could be 
more true, than the conclusion of the whole matter,—that “the girl 
wants a career, a distinct path of life for her own foot to tread, quite 
as much as does the boy.’’ If we can only solve the problem of 
providing this career, many of our social difficulties will disappear. 

illa-Gardening. By Edward Hobday. (Macmillan.)—This manual 
is not exactly what the title would lead one to expect. It is meant, 
says the author, “for that very large middle class who are owners 
or occupiers of gardens from one to eight or ten acres in extent.’’ 
Even the smallest size is more than one commonly supposes to be 
a “villa” garden. This, however, is a matter of little importance, 
Mr. Hobday’s instructions will not be the less useful because they 
may commonly have to be applied on a somewhat smaller scale 
than he contemplates. Flowers, hardy fruit, and fruit under glass, 
vegetables, whether grown in the natural course of things or forced, 
are the subjects with which he deals. Not the least useful thing 
in the book is the ‘‘ Monthly Calendar of Work.’’——-With this may 
be mentioned Familiar Garden Flowers. Figured by F. Edward 
Hulme, and described by Shirley Hibberd. Fifth Series. (Cassell 
and Co.)—Each flower—and they are forty in number, beginning 
with the foxglove—is figured in a coloured plate, and farther illus- 
trated by the wood-engravings which serve as initial-letters and 
tail-pieces. The volume is, it will be observed, a fifth series, and 
completes, if we may judge from the index which accompanies it, 
a very usefal and ornamental work. 

Chronicles of the Coniston Family. By the Rev. E. G. Charles- 
worth. (Elliot Stock.)—There is very little to be said about this 
book except that it is worth reading. It is evidently the work of 
one who knows what he is writing about,—society, especially clerical 
society, in the country. There is a story in the book, but it is not 
the best part of it. This is rather to be found in the shrewd and 
kindly observation of men and manners. 
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Natural Science, with practical Laboratory work ; Drawing ; Class-Singing and 
Harmony ; Needlework; and Physical Exercises, ‘The New Buildings are capable 
of accommodating 200 echolars. School Hours, 9.15 to 1.0; optional and extra 
subjects in the afternoon. Scale of Fees :—Four to Six Guineasa Term, according 
to age. For Boarding-House arrangements, apply to the HEAD MISTRESS, 3% 
Hagley Road. Prospectuses, and other information, can be obtained from the 

SECRETARY. NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 13th. 

3 Newhall Street, Birmingham. T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 


.. (West-End Suburb).—Miss W. ST. AUBYN, now 

in England, has a very highly recommended SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES, 
established 1885. Special advantages for Music and German. Escort, September 
and October.—Keferences, Prospectus, testimonials, from Mrs, ST, AUBYN, 
Davenham, Northwich, Cheshire. 


R. and Mrs. BARTON RECEIVE a few GIRLS to 

EDUCATE.—Mr. Barton, M.A. Camb., Ist Class in Classical Tripos, has 

had a large experience in teaching Girls, and holds testimonials from Professor 

Meiklejohn, of St. Andrews, and the Rev. R. H. Quick, formerly Lecturer on 

Education at Cambridge University. A thorough Classical Education will be 

given when desired.—For terms, &., apply by letter to Mrs. BARTON, Eversley, 
King’s Road, Clapham Park, London. 


ILL HILL SCHOOL, MIDDLESEX, N.W.—Head 
Master, C. A. VINCE, Esq., M.A., late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge ; Boarding-house Master, T. T. JEFFREY, Esy., M.A., Fellow of Peter- 
house, Cambridge. This SCHOUL will REOPEN on THURSDAY, September 
22nd.—For Prospectuses and other information, apply to the HEAD MASTER, 
to Mr. JEFFREY (Burton Bank, Mill Hill, N.W.), or to the Secretary, 4. 
ARNOLD HANNAY, Esq , 80 Coleman Strect, E.C. 


ISS 8S. W. CASE, assisted by Miss M. J. MATHESON, 
will REOPEN her SCHOOL at 26 HEATH STREET, HAMPSTEAD, on 
SEPTEMBER 2ist, 1887.—Heath Brow, Hampstead, N.W. 


EVEY, SWITZERLAND.—A few VACANCIES in a 

long-established, superior Ladies’ Boarding School. First-class education 

and home care. Miss 8. Babington Peile in England till September Ist, Uscort. 
—Address, by letter, 8 Ormiston Road, Uxbridge Road, Lyndon, W. 


N OXFORD and PUBLIC-SCHOOL MAN desires a 
TUTORSHIP, or ASSISTANT MASTERSHIP in small school.—‘“‘A. H.,” 
careof H, D, GELDART, Norwich, 
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T. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, 8.W. 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, October 3rd, when 
an Introductory Address will be delivered by Mr. Dent, at 4 p.m. 

The following Entrance Scholarships will be offered for competition in October :— 

1, A Scholarship, value £125, for the sons of medical men who have entered 
the School as bond-/ide first-year students during the current year. 

9, Two Scholarships, each of £50, open to all students commencing their studies, 
The subjects for these three Scholarships will be Latin, French or German, and 
Elementary Physics, and the Examination will be held on October 6th. 

3, A Scholarship, value £90, open to all students who have entered the School 
daring the current year, and who have passed the Cambridge Ist M.B. since October, 
1986. Subjects—Elementary Biology, Anatomy, Physiology, and Practical 

istry. 

.A Scholarship, value £65, for students who, having been signed up for or 
previously passed the Oxford 1st M.B. or the Cambridge 2ad M.B., have entered 
the School during the current year. Subjects—Anatomy and Physiology. The 
examination for these Scholarships will be held in October. 

The following Exhibitions and Prizes are also opea to students :—The William 
Brown £100 Exhibition ; the William Brown £40 Exhibition ; the Brackenbury 
Prize in Medicine, value £32; the Brackenbury Prize in Surgery, value £32; the 
Pollock Prize in Physiology, valus £18; the Johnson Prize in Anatomy, value 
£1010s ; the Treasurer’s Prize, value £10 103 ; General Proficiency Prizes for first, 
second, and third year students, of £10 10s each; the Brodie Prize in Surgery; 
the Acland Prizein Medicine ; the Thompson Medal ; and Sir Charles Clarke’s Prize. 

All Hospital Appointments, including the two House Physicianships, and two 
Ronse Surgeonships, are awarded as the result of competition, and are open to 
the students without additional expense of any kind. 

Clerkships and Dresserships, and all the minor appointments, are given without 
extrafees. Several paid appointments, including that of Obstetric Assistant, with 
asalary of £100 and board and lodging, are awarded yearly upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Medical School Committee. 

The new Physiological Laboratories and Class Rooms are now open, 

Prospectuses and fuller details may be obtained by application to 

THOMAS WHIPHAM, M.B., Dean. 


PEN SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SCIENCE of 

the VALUE of 125 gnineas and £60 are AWARDED ANNUALLY in 
OCTOBER at ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, Albert 
Embankment, 8.E.—For particulars, apply to Mr. G. RENDLE, Medical 
Secretary. W. M. ORD, Deun. 


TE. LUCE, LAUSANNE. — Miss WILLS, late Head 
Mistress of the Norwich High School, haz a very comfortable ENGLISH 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Principal Subjects taken:—French, German, 
Italian, Music, Singing, and Painting. 











EAMINGTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS (Limited), 
19 The PARADE. Head Mis‘tress—Miss M. L. HUCKWELL. The NEXT 
TERM will BEGIN SEPTEMBER 20th. Special arrangements have been made for 
the reception of very young children, The Fees charged are :—For Pupils nomin- 
ated by a Shareholder, under 9, Two Guineas ; between 9 and 11, Three Guineas: 
and for Pupils not nominat :d by a Shareholder, under 9, Three Guineas ; between 
9and 11, Four Guineas.—Prospestuses and information as to Boarding-Houses 
may be obtained at the School, or from the Secretary, E. FIELD, Esq., 42 
Warwick Street, Leamington. 


DUCATION in GERMANY.—Miss MINNA WAGNER, 
Villa Friedberg, 7 Neuberg, Wiesbaden, RECEIVES a LIMITED 
NUMBER of YOUNG LADIES for Education. English, French, and German 
conversation, and highest educational advantages. Professors attend. Home 
comforts. Healthyclimate. Villa with private park on high ground. Excellent 














references —For pir iculars, apply a3 above. Miss Wagner will be in London 
from August 15th to Ostober lst.—Address, 9 Manor Road, Holloway Road, N, 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 


A large number of SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS, ranging in val 
oon Rs to = will a _ a — at by beginning aan Session. 

landidates must present themselves in the Libra 11 5 e 
Pema parcel a ibrary of the College at 9.30 a.m. on 


The new HOSTEL for the Women Students will be opened noxt Session under 
the superintendence of a Lady Principal. Residence in Hostel for the Session, 


PM for Lectures to all Students, £10 for the Session ; Single Classes, £1 per 
rm. 


Full particulars as to Lectures, Hostel, Scholarships, &c., may be had li- 
cation to the REGISTRAR, University College, Aberyswyth. PP 


HE LONDON HOSPITAL and MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
MILE END, E. 


Ths SESSION 1887-88 will COMMENCE on SATURDAY, October Ist, 1987. 
The New Buildings, which were opened by T.R.H. the Prince and Princess of 
Wales on May 2lst, afford more than double the accommodation which was 
provided formerly. 

FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £60, £40, £30, and £20, will be 
offered for competition at the end of September to new students. Fees for 
Lectures and Hospital Practice, 90 guineas in one payment, or 100 guineas in 
three instalments, All Resident and other Hospital Appointments are free, and 
the holders of all the Resident Appointments are provided with rooms and board 
entirely free of expense. The Kesident Appointments consist of five House 
Physiciancies, five House Surgeoncies, one Accoucheurship, and one Receiving- 
Room Officer ; Dressers and Maternity Pupils also reside in the Hospital. Special 
Classes for the Preliminary Scientific and Intermediate M.B. Examinations of 
the University of London, and for the Primary and Pass Exawinations for the 
Fellowship of the Royal College of Surgeons of England, are held throughout the 

ear. Special entries may be made for Medical and Surgical Practice. The 

ndon Hospital is now in direct com munication by rail — tram with all parts 
of the Metropolis, and the Metropolitan, Metropolitan District, East London, and 
South-Eastern Railways have stations within a minute’s walk of the Hospital 
and College. 

For Prospectus and particulars, apply personally or by letter to 

MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 








Uy erate and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s per 100, on . ar to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Measrs, 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 


LFRACOMBE.—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—250 Rooms; 


redecorated ; newly furnished ; ornamental grounds; five acres ; eight lawn- 
ees large swimming-bath ; private baths.—Full descriptive tariff of 


peeennre, ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 


INVESTED FUNDS... use ae 
CLAIMS PAID ..._... ove 








£7,000,000 
9,000,000 

















SPECTACLES. IRKBE 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


CK BANK, 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 


NION BANK of AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 








“Spectacles unsuited to the Sight frequentiy cause 
Blindness.” 

Mr. H. LAURANCE, OCULIST OPTICIAN, la 
OLD BOND STREET, assisted by a qualified Medical 
Practitioner, scientifically adapts his Improved 
Spectacles to strengthen and assist the Weakest 
Sights. Pamphlet, ‘‘ The Eye in Health und Disease,” 
post-free, contains valuable suggestions to sufferers 
from defective vision. CITY BRANCH—6 Poultry, E.0. 


URE 
© seuaeeiaeaninnes 


(es 


“TI consider it a very rich, delicions Cocoa. It is 
highly concentrated, and therefore economical as a 
family food. It is the drink par excellence for children, 
and gives no trouble in making.”—W. H. R.STanLey, 


BBAND & Co.’s OWN SAUCE, 


OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS 
an 





porrep MEATS. Also, 


Fssexcz of BEEF, BEEF THA, 





(PURTLE SOUP,and JELLY, and other 


QPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 


11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 





THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS, calculated on the minimum 
—. balances, when not drawn below £100. 

The Bank undertakes for its customers, free of 
charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other 
Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the pur- 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities, 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 

March Slst, 1884. 


HOENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
EsTaBLISHED 1782. 

Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liber- 


ality. 
WILLIAM C. ee} Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries. 


A CCIDENTS AT HOME AND 
ABROAD, 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, 


EMPLOYER’S LIABILITY, 
NSURED AGAINST BY THE 


I 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, 








Income oe Pe ‘ae 246,000 
Compensation paid for 118,000 Accidents, £2,350,000, 
Moderate Premiums. Favourable Conditions. 
Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims, 





CHAIRMAN ... ... HARVIE M. FARQUHAR, Esq. 


West-Enp Orrice— 
8 GRAND HOTEL BUILDINGS, W.C. 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Sccretary. — 


UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 

WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fessionin preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, al Trish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their 
London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C, 














—_—— 






Paid-up Capital .. 
Res 
Reserve Liability of 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji. 

e a REMITTANCES are made to the 
olonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 

1 Bank ee Lothbury, E.C., London. 

ay, 





Legion of Honour, 1878; Royal Portuguese Knight- 
hood, 1883; Gold Medals, and other distinctions. 
OHN BRINSMEAD and SON’S 
PIANOS, 
From 35 Guineas upwards. 
18, 20, and 22 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
Lists free. 
|S gente te PILLS. — Though 
good health is preferable to high honour, how 
regardless people often are of the former—how 
covetous of the latter! Many suffer their strength 
to drain away ere maturity is reached, through 
ignorance of the facility afforded by these incom- 
parable Pillsof checking the first untoward symptoms 
of derangement, and reinstating order without 
interfering in the least with their pleasure or pursuits. 
To the young especially it is important to maintain 
the highest digestive efficiency, without which the 
growth is stunted, the muscles become lax, the frame 
feeble, and the mind slothful. The removal of 
indigestion by these Pills is so easy that none save the 
— thoughtless would permit it to sap the springs 
of life. 








MPORTANT to the ASTHMATIC.— 
Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.—Mr., 
Jewell, Chemist, 15! London Road, Liverpool, writes : 
- “A Gentleman over 80 years of aze has used your 
Wafers for 30 years nothing ; ever suited him so well ; 
he believes that he would have been in his grave but 
for them.” In asthma, consumption, bronchitis, 
coughs, colds, shortness of breath, phlegm, pains in 
the chest, and rheumatism, they give instant reliet 
and a rapid cure. Dr. Locock’s Wafers taste —_ 
santly. Sold at Is 1}d, 23 9d, 4s 6d, and lls per box, 
by all Deugzists. 
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NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


Lady M. MAJENDIE’S 


PRECAUTIONS. 


(Immediately. 
HER §O UN. 
WERNER’S NEW STORY. 
In 8 vols. [Now ready. 


AN UGLY DUCKLING. 


The SECOND EDITION of Mr. ERROLL'S 
Popular Story is ready at every Library. 
In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

**It is long since we have had the pleasure of 
welcoming into the ranks of fiction an author of such 
exceptional promise as Henry Erroll. Indeed, this 
novel is not merely a work of the very highest promise. 
It is a finished masterpiece ; its author makes what is 
presumably his début with work of the very finest 
quality. Moreover, he has successfully occupied 
virtually new and supremely difficult ground.”— 
Graphic. 


THE GOVERNMENT 
OFFICIAL, 


Now ready, in 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


THE STORY OF A KISS. 


By Mrs. WYNNE, 
Author of “ A Horrid Girl,” &c. In3 vols, crown 8vo. 


. TOO CURIOUS. By E. J. Goodman. 


Now ready, 63, 
** Without break or hiatus in the action, the story 
flows on brightly and engrossingly from its first 
chapter to its very end.” —Entertainment Gazette. 


The RING of GYGES. By Charles 


WENTWORTH LiIsLE. Now ready, 6s. 


ALEXIA. By Eleanor C. Price. Now 
ready, 6s. 
NEW EDITIONS IN CHEAP FORM. 
Immediately, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 


The OLD ORDER CHANGES. By W. 


H. MAtuocr. 


Immediately, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


A ROMANCE of TWO WORLDS. By 


Marie CoreE:.1, Author of “ Vendetta,” &c. 


A VILLAGE TRAGEDY. By Mar- 


GARET L, Woops. 33 6d. 


The DANVERS JEWELS. In 1 vol. 
post 8vo, ls. 


DOCTOR CUPID. By Rhoda Broughton. 


In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


BORDERLAND. By Jessie Fothergill. 


In 1 vol, crown 8vo. 


A New Serial Story by Mrs. 
PARR, Author of “ Dorothy 
Fox” and“ Adam and Eve,” 
is commenced in __ the 
AUGUST NUMBER of 
the TEMPLE BAR MAGA- 
ZINE, entitled ‘*‘ LOYALTY 
GEORGE.” 

MISS FOTHERGILL’S NOVELS, 


Each in 1 vol., 6s, 
The First Violin. 
Healey. 
Kith and Kin. 
Probation. 
The Wellfields. 


MISS CAREY’S NOVELS, 

Each in 1 vol., 6s. 

Wee Wifie. 

Nellie’s Memories. 

Not Like Other Girls. 

Robert Ord’s Atonement. 

Barbara Heathcote’s Trial. 

Wooed and Married. 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen, 


ey 


Now ready, price 3s 6d, in White Parchment Binding. 


WARRIOR MEDIC» 
GIOVANNI DELLE BANDE NERE. 


AN HISTORICAL STUDY IN FLORENCE, 






















































“THE 


FROM THE ‘“‘ ARCHIVIO STORICO ” AND ORIGINAL MSS, IN THE MAGLIABECHIANA LIBRARY, 
By CATHERINE MARY PHILLIMORE, 


Author of “ Studies in Italian Literature,” &c. 





LONDON LITERARY SOCIETY, 376 Strand, W.C. 


UsE LIEBIG 
Cookery Books C O M PA N Y’s 


post-free on 
application to the 
Company, 
9 Fenchurch EXT RACT 
Avenue, London, 
- OF MEAT, 


*,* Ask for the COMPANY’S Extract, and see that it bears Baron Liebig’s 
Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. 














IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 
LEA and PERRIN S. 


e@ Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 








BAG. 





A pure Solution, 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
M A G N E S I A ss Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 
DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
FISHER’S GLADSTONE 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 
READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office 1 


DINN E FOR D’S for Acidity of the Stomach. 
Safest Aperient for delicate 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 
S. FISHER, 188 STRAND. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Wellington Street, Strand. 





Just published, Second Edition, price 1s ; per post, 1s 2d 


M ENTONI FLORILEGIUM: being EST of DOMICIL. The Conflict 
: Fifteen Latin Sonnets from the Riviera. By between the Dicta of Sir Jobn Leach and Lords 
Sir J. E, EarpLey Witmor, Bart., formerly Scholar | Hatherley, Westbury, and Chelmsford on Domicil of 
of Balliol. Origin. Decided by means of Story. By FRANCIS 
London: Epwarp Stanrorp, 55 Charing Cross, 8.W. | CuTHBERTsON, LL.D., late Fellow of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge. 

STEVENS and Sons, 119 Chancery Lane, London. 


Just published, demy 8vo, price 2s, post-free. 





Twentieth Edition, post-free, One Shilling, 
R. WATTS ASTHMA d 
BRONCHITIS. A Treatise on the only Success- | SOSHPH GILLOTT’S 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By Rosert G, 
STEEL PENS. 


Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.8., &. 
PARIS, 1878 








London: G. MitcHELL and Co., Red Lion Conrt, 
Fleet Street ; and Simpxin and Co., Stationers’ Hall 














Court. GOLD MEDAL, 
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VIZETELLY AND COS NEW BOOKS. 


the AUTHOR of “A MUMMERS WIFE,’’—1 vol., 3s 6d. 


A MERE ACCIDENT. By George Moore. 


“The ‘Mere Accident’ is treated with a power and pathos which only serve to 
enhance the painfulness of the affair.”—Times, 


An EXILE’S ROMANCE, By Arthur Keyser, 


Author of ‘So English,” &c. ’ 
«4 very bright and vivacious novel.”—Daily Telegraph, 
« Abounds in exciting incidents.””— Morning Post. 
The NEW NOVEL of JEWISH LIFE. 


THIRD EDITION of Dr. PHILLIPS: a 


Maida Vale ldyll. By Frank Dansy. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d, 
sé Dr. Phillips’ will make a sensation second to none that has yet been made in 
the world of fiction.’’— Whitehall Review, 


In 1 vol., containing nearly 500 pp., 62. 
The IDIOT. By Fedor Dostoieffsky, Author 


of “Crime and Punishment,” ‘‘ Injury and Insult,” “The Friend of the 
Family,” &c. y 
“The Russian novelist with the most marked individuality of character, pro- 
pably the most highly gifted, is unquestionably Dostoieffsky.”’—Spectator. 


My HUSBAND and I; and the DEATH of 


IVAN ILIITCH. By Count L. Totstor, Author of “War and Peace,” 
“ Anna Karenina,’’ &. Now first Translated from the Russian. 


With Finished Etchings, from Designs by Jeanniot, 63, 


GERMINIE LACERTEUX: a Realistic 


Novel. By E. and J. pe Goncourr. 
“The novelist throws a woman on to the slab of the dissecting-room and patiently 

dissects her, uncovering a whole bleeding corner of humanity,”’—EMILE Zona, 
In 1 vol., 3s 6d. 


A CRUEL ENIGMA: a Psychological 


Novel. Dedicated to Mr. Henry James. By Paut Bourget, Translated 
without abridgment from the Eighteenth French Edition. 
“'M. Bourget’s most remarkable work has placed him above all competitors.” — 
Atheneum. 
NEW VOLUME of ZOLA’S POWERFUL REALISTIC NOVELS, 
th Page Illustrations, 62 


His EXCELLENCY EUGENE ROUGON. 


Ry Emite Zora. Translated without abridgment from the Twenty-Second 
French Edition, 
At all Booksellers’ and Libraries, 3s 6d. 


My BROTHER YVES. By Pierre Loti. 
Translated from the Eighteenth French Edition. 
“Pierre Loti may be called the Clark Russell of France. His novels represent 
the best achievements of contemporary French fiction.’””—Academy. 
NEW VOLUME of ‘‘ The MERMAID SERIES.” 
Containing 512 pp., and Engraved Portrait of Francis Beaumont, 


The BEST PLAYS of BEAUMONT and 


FLETCHER. Vol. I. With a Critical Memoir and Notes by J. St. Lor 
STracHEY. Post 8vo, cloth, 2s 61. 


VIZETELLY and CO., 42 Catherine Street, Strand. 





This doy is published, 
HALF A CENTURY; 


Or, Changes in Men and Manners. 
By ALEX. INNES SHAND, 
Author of ‘* Letters from West Ireland,” ‘* Fortune’s Wheel,” Xc. 
8vo, 12s 6d. 


“In a series of bright sketches, the results of the lapse of time, as reflected in 
all phases of social life, are set forth with an artist’s discrimination of the value 
of proportion...... He does not hurry us from one extremity of the period to the 
other, or point the moral of progress at the expense of true perspective and sound 
judgment. The intermediate phases of change in the professions and callings of 
men, the conventions of society, and the evolutions in the political world, are 
touched with a light hand and skilful gradation of tone...... On the whole, his 
judgment is not less indisputably sound than his pictures of the round of life, both 
in the past and in the present, are instinct with vitality and delineated with force 
and fidelity.”—Saturday Review. 

_ “It is a pleasant, gossipy book that Mr, Shand has written on the pacific revolu- 
tions of the Victorian era; distinguished, moreover, by a moderation of judgment 
which reflects the maturest thought of our time,’’—St, James’s Gazette, 

“Mr. Shand is a widely-read and widely-travelled man of the world, who has 
made himself intimately acquainted with the times of our grandfathers, and in a 
thoughtfuland effective manner he contrasts the ‘then’ with the ‘now.’ ’’—Echo, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
Ready on the 25th. Price One Shilling. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


SEPTEMBER, 1887, 


ConTENTS,. 
Looking Across THE PLAIN OF THEBES. From the Tomb of the Pharaohs. 
Frontisp‘ece. 
THE MopErn Nix. With Illustrations. By Edward L. Wilson. 
SreTH’s BrotHER s WIFE. Chaps. 29.30. By Harold Frederic. 
Tue Loons. By a Lampman. 
Camping AND HuNTING IN THE SHOSHONE. With Illustrations. 


Rainsford, 
By Julia C. R. Dorr. 





By W. 8. 


THE SONNET. 

AN UnpuBLisHEeD Drart OF A NATIONAL CONSTITUTION BY EDMUND RANDOLPH. 
With a Fac-simile. By Moncure D, Conway. 

A Brive or a Year. By Mrs. Fields. 

A OCoLLEcTION or UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF THACKERAY.—VI. With Drawings 
and Reproductions of Letters. 

Bangrvurr. By Louise Imogin Guiney. 

THE Sacrep Frame or Torin J1. A Tale of Japanese Life. 
trations. By E. H. House, 

Tue DEVELOPMENT OF THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY. By George T, Ladd. 

FLANDROE’s Moat. By A. C. Gordon. 

Lr Grenier. By Robertson Trowbridge. 

EnGuish 1n NEWSPAPERS AND NovELS. By Adams Sherman Hill, 

Tur WONDERFUL CounTRY. By John Bo fo O’ Reiily. 

Tue Morir or Brrp-Song. By Maurice hompson, 


With 5 Illus- 


FREDERIC WARNE and CO., 15 Bedford Street, Strand. 





GEORGE BELL AND 
BOOKS. 


READY AT THE LIBRARIES. 
Dr. JULIUS STINDE'S POPULAR WORKS. 


The BUCHHOLZ FAMILY: Sketches of 


Berlin Life. First Part, Translated by L. Dora Scumirz. Second Edition, 
crown 8yo, 73 6d. 


CHEAP EDITION, 23, may be had at the Bookstalls, 
** The sketches are as graphic in their way as those of Dickens.’’—Times, 


The BUCHHOLZ FAMILY. Second Part. 


Translated by L. Dora Scumirz. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The BUCHHOLZES in ITALY. Translated 


by Harriet F. Powett. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SONS’ 


NOW 


TRE SHILLING SERIES. 


Feap. 4to, double columns, illustrated. 
Mrs. EWING’S A FLAT IRON for a FARTHING; or, Some 
Passages in the Life of an Only Son. With 12 Illustrations by Mrs. Allingham. 


Mrs. EWING’S SIX to SIXTEEN : a Story for Girls. With 10 Illus 
trations by Mrs, Allingham, 


Mrs. EWING’S WE and the WORLD : a Book for Boys. With 7 Illus- 
trations by W. L. Jones. 


Mrs. EWING’S Mrs. OVERTHEWAY’S REMEMBRANCES. With 9 
Illustrations by Wolf. 


Mrs. EWING’S JAN of the WINDMILL. With 11 Illustrations by 
Mrs, Allingham. 
Mrs. EWING’S A GREAT EMERGENCY, and other Tales. 


Illustrations. 


Mrs. EWING’S BROWNIES, and other Tales. 
by George Cruikshank. 


Mrs. GATTY’S PARABLES from NATURE. With Illustrations by 
Burne-Jones, Holman Hunt, Tenniel, Wolf,and others. Two Series. Each ls. 

Miss PROCTER’S LEGENDS and LYRICS. With 18 Illustrations by 
Eminent Artists. Two Series. Each ls, 


Miss SHAW’S HECTOR. A Story for Young People. With 12 Illus- 
trations by W. J. Hennessey. 


With 4 


With 4 Illustrations 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, 4 York Street, Covent Garden. 





In 2 vols., richly illustrated, price 21s. 


WITNESSES FOR CHRIST, 


From the Fourth to the Thirteenth Century. 

A SEQUEL to BACKHOUSE and TYLOR’S “EARLY CHURCH HISTORY,” 

“ This work, by the authors of *‘ Early Church History,’ is really a continuation 
of that admirable volume, It is one of the most readable books on Church history. 
It is written in a clear, terse,and agreeable style, and seizes with skill the salient 
features of the time and the men it describes, and places the incidents it records 
in admirable perspective. The anthors have no sympathy with ecclesiastical 
intolerance or claims to infallibility; but neither are they animated by any 
feeling of jealousy or unfairness towards the Catholic Church.’’—Scotsman, 


London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO., 32 Paternoster Row. 
“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—Leicu Hunt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET. 





SPLENDID COPIES OF THE OLD AND MODERN MASTERS FROM 
ALL THE CELEBRATED GALLERIES OF EUROPE IN 
PERMANENT AUTOTYPE, 





Now publishing. 
GRAND AUTOTYPES of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL GALLERY, 
LONDON, and the ROYAL GALLERY, WINDSOR CASTLE, 


Catalogues on application, 


0oL D PARI 5. 


TEN ETCHINGS by C. MERYON, 
Reproduced on Copper by the Autogravure Process, 
Complete in elegant Portfolio, price Three Guineas. 





The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Examples. See Prospectus, 
The LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 

Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and Rare Works from the Print- 
Room, British Museum. 

Paintings, Drawings, &., carefully framed. 

An Illustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices, free per post. 

Fine Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price 6d, free per post. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 


NUDA VERITAS HAIR RESTORER. 


For 21 years this preparation has been known to the fashionable world as superior 
to all others. Any person once using it will be convinced that it is the most 
effectual, harmless, and permanent restorer. It is not a dye, but after a few days” 
use it will certainly restore grey or faded hair to its original colour. Nuda 
Veritas quickly stops the hair from falling, strengthens and causes growth on 
bald spots, it removes Dandruff, is a matchless dressing, and its use defies detec- 
tion. In cases, 103 6d each, of Chemists, Perfumers, &c., from whom circulars 
may be had. Agents, R. HOVENDEN and SONS, 

31 and 32 Berners Street, W., and 91-95 City Road, London, E.C, 
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WARD AND DOWNEY’S 





NEW LIST. 





The PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS of the Duc de BROGLIE. 


witha  & Bteel Portrait of the Dac de Broglie, 30s. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, 
{In i rs SE 








VERDI, MILAN, and OTHELLO. By Blanche Roosevelt, Author of “The Life of of 


Doré,” “ The Copper Queen,” &c, Imperial 16mo, with 16 Whole-Page Illustrations 7s 6d. 


(Just ready, 





A NOVELIST’S NOTE-BOOK. By D. Christie Murray. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


——.. 


(Just ready, vy 








IGNORANT ESSAYS. Contents: A Guide to Ignorance—My Copy of Keats—The 


Only Real Ghost in Fiction—A Borrowed Poct—The Opium-Eater—Decay of the Sublime—Cobbett, Bunyan, Spenser, &e. Feap. 8vo, bevelled boards, 5s, 


a | 
[Shortly, » : } 





The EMPEROR WILLIAM: 


Author of “‘ Men who have Made the German Empire.” Crown 8vo, &s, 


the Story of a Great King and a Good Man. 


By thé 


[Shortly. 





ANCIENT LEGENDS, MYSTIC CHARMS, and SUPERSTITIONS of IRELAND. By 


Lady WILDE, 2 vols. crown ove, 21s. 


[Now ready, 





EIGHTY-FIVE YEARS of IRISH HISTORY. By W. J. O’Neill Daunt. 


8yo, 21s. 


2 vols. crown 


[Now ready, 








The PARNELL MOVEMENT. With a Sketch of Irish Parties from 1848. By T. P. 


O'CONNOR, M.P. Paper cover, 1s; cloth, 2s. ‘Fifth Edition. 


[Now ready. 





CREATION or EVOLUTION la Philosophical Enquiry. 


Demy 8vo, 10s 6d. 


By George Ticknor Curtis. 


[Now ready, 





CATHEDRAL DAYS: a Tour through Southern England. By Anna Bowman Dodd. 


Crown 8vo, with numerous Whole-Page Illustrations, 6s. 


| Now ready. 





In RUSSIAN and FRENCH PRISONS. By Prince Kropotkine. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


[Now ready. 








RUSSIA under the TZARS. By Stepniak. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


[Now reazy, 





LIVING PARIS : a New Guide-Book. With Maps and Plans, feap, 8vo, 6s. 





Mr. FARJEON’S NEW NOVEL. 


A SECRET INHERITANCE. 


By B. L. Farjeon. 


8 vols. Patek 


Mr, Farjeon’s other Novels now ready are:—Ina SILVER SEA. 2s.—GREAT PORTER SQUARE. 23.—GRIF. 23.—The HOUSE of WHITE SHADOWS 


23.—The SACRED NUGGET. 6s;—MOLKA. ls. 





The NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “ MOLLY BAWN.” 
A MODERN CIRCE. 3 vols. [Now ready. 


The other Novels now ready by this Popular Author are:—A MENTAL 
ne 6:.—A MAIDEN all FORLORN, 22.—Her WEEK’S AMUSE- 
ENT. 23,—Lady VALWORTH’S DIAMONDS. ls. 


LOVE the CONQUEROR. A New Novel. 3 vols. At all 


Librarie>, 





A TORY LORDLING. A New Novel. By “ Blinkhoolie.” 
3 vols. At all cabearies, 





Mrs. CROKER’S NOVELS. 


A BIRD of PASSAGE. 6s.—PROPER PRIDE. 2s.— 
PRETTY Miss NEVILLE. 2s. 





Mr. . JOHN F. F, KEANE’S NEW 7 WORKS. 

‘MERE SHAKINGS:” Personal Anecdotes and 
Reminiscences, Picture boards, 23; cloth, 2s 6d. [Just ready. 

THREE YEARS of a WANDERER’S LIFE. 2 vols, 21s. 


[Now ready 


JOURNEYS to MECCAH and MEDINAH. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


[Shorlly. 








Mrs, RIDDELL’S NEW NOVEL. 
Miss GASCOIGNE. By J. H. Riddell, Author of ‘‘ George 


Keith,” &. Picture boards, 23; cloth gilt, 23 6d. [Now ready. 





Mr. PHILIPS’S NOVELS. 


AS. in a LOOKING-GLASS. 6s—A LUCKY YOUNG 
WOMAN, 6s,-SOCIAL VICISSITUDES. 2s, 


Alco just ready. 
mae a and his DAUGHTER. 2s.—JACK and THREE 
. 28, 


Mr, G. MANVILLE FENN’S NOVELS. 





THIS MAN’S WIFE. 3 vols.—In JEOPARDY. 6s.—The | 


MASTER of the CEREMONIES. 6:—DOUBLE CUNNING. 6s.—The DARK 
HOUSE. 1s.—EVEatthe WHEEL. 1s,—The CHAPLAIN’SCRAZL. ls.—A 
BAG of DIAMONDS. ‘Is, E 





Mr. EDMUND DOWNEY’S NOVELS. 


A HOUSE of TEARS. 1s—ANCHOR WATCH YARNS. 
3s 6d.—In ONE TOWN. 3s 6d. 





Mr. FRANK BARRETT’ s NOVELS. 


His HELPMATE. 6s—HONEST DAVIE. 2s.—FOLLY 
MORRISON, 23.—The GREAT HESPER. 1s. 


Also just ready, in 1 vol. 
LIEUTENANT BARNABAS. 


Mr. FITZGERALD MOLLOY'S WORKS. whe 
COURT LIFE BELOW STAIRS; or, London under the 


Georges. 2 vols., 122. [Now ready. 


ROYALTY RESTORED; or, London under Charles II. 


New Edition, crown 8vo, 6s, [Im the press. 








FAMOUS PLAYS. Post 8vo, 10s 6d. [Now ready. 
WHAT HAST THOU DONE? a Novel. 2s. [Just ready. 
That VILLAIN ROMEO: a Novel. 2s. | Just ready. 





Mr. G. WEBB APPLETON'3 NOVELS. 
A TERRIBLE LEGACY. Second Edition, 6s. 


[Now ready. 


JACK ALLYN’S FRIENDS. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


[In the press. 
FROZEN HEARTS. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


MABEL COLLINS'S WORKS. 
THROUGH the GATES of GOLD: a Fragment of Thought. 


The PRETTIEST WOMAN in WARSAW: a Novel. 2¢. 


[Just ready. 


[In the press. 








WARD and DOWNEY, 12 York Street, Covent Garden, London. 








Lonvon: Printed by Jonn-Caxpne tt, of No. 1 Wellington Strect, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at 1S Exeter Street, 


Strand; and Published by him at the “ Specraror” Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforasai id, Saturday, August Zoth, 1887. 








